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PREFACE. 



Two advantages are likely to follow from the 
study of the details of Christian teaching oon- 
tained in Grod's Word. It will enable us to form 
a more adequate conception of the amplitude of 
the Scriptures on the one side, and to apply more 
definite and certain principles to the guidance of 
character and conduct upon the other. 

We cannot doubt that the whole scheme of the 
world was present to the Divine Omniscience 
before the creative work was actually commenced. 
In the physical world the various kinds of things 
that should be made, their properties, their 
relations to each other, and the details linking 
them into one orderly cosmos, were all present in 
their completeness in the Divine idea before they 
were called into being. But this archetypal plan 
must equally have included the moral world as 
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IV TREFACE. 

well as the physical. The nature of man himself 
— with his social affections and relationships, the 
order of his domestic life, and the external cir- 
cumstances amid which it is the will of God that 
they should be developed — must have been fore- 
seen by the Divine mind before they were regu- 
lated by the Divine hand. The corresponding 
instincts, faculties, and affections were bestowed 
upon his creatures. The impress of the Divine 
intelligence was fixed so deeply on this adaptation 
of man to his moral as well as to his physical 
condition, that, had it not been for the perverting 
influences of human sin, the character and conduct 
of His creatures would have been consonant to 
His own fore-ordained type. It is the essence ol 
sin to be a contradiction of God's will. Its in- 
fluence, therefore, has thrown the whole wrong, 
so far as man is concerned. It has become neces- 
sary for us to search for the right, and carefully 
and laboriously to regulate ourselves by acquired 
laws, instead of following the instincts of natural 
inclination. The Bible was intended to guide us 
in this inquiry ; and therefore, if it be the per- 
fect reflection of God's perfect wisdom it may be 
expected to reach as widely in its teaching as the 
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PREFACE. V 

^ wants it \ms intended to supply, and to famish 
not only great principles, but practical regulations 
— ^and these with reference not alone to the 
relation subsisting between man and God, but also 
to that between man and man. If this is found 
to be the case, so that the Scriptures reflect, even 
in detail, the scheme of the Biyine mind, it becomes 
a very conclusive argument that the Scripturea 
must be themselves divine. The perfect adapta- 
tion of the lessons to the conditions of our moral 
state indicates that both have proceeded from I3ie 
same mind. Let it be granted that God is the 
Author of the world, and he must be also tiie 
Author of the lessons which answer to it as 
closely as the reflection answers to the material 
substance. 

I trust that the contents of this volume will 
show this to be the case. The several Essays 
have been made as short, plain, and practical as 
possible. They will suffice to prove that, directly 
or indirectly. Holy Scripture supplies practical 
lessons for life and conduct of a minute particu- 
larity and detail not usually recognised. There 
is no condition of life to which, in one way or 
another, they are not applicable. They contain a 
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VI PREFACE. 

complete body of morality, and a complete digest 
of social and political wisdom, as well as a com- 
plete revelation of the attributes and will of God 
in the person of His Son. The lessons thus 
gathered from the Word will be found to be in 
accordance with the highest human prudence. 
Many minds may have worked their way inde- 
pendently to them without being conscious that 
an inspired book had pointed out the road. The 
discovery that God has taught, as a matter of 
religious obligation, lessons already accepted as a 
matter of earthly prudence, will only serve to 
show how largely the thought of mankind has 
become leavened by the influence of Christian 
teaching. For, however cordially the thought of 
our own day may approve of them, they are as 
different to the prevailing tone of heathen morality 
as light is different to darkness. If we are able 
to form juster views of life, it is to the Christian 
revelation that we are indebted for them. 

But, on the other side, the possession of such a 
body of inspired wisdom is a great and singular 
advantage to all men, and especially to the 
spiritually - minded Christian. It substitutes 
authoritative instruction for the uncertain con- 
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PREFACE. Vll 

elusions of our own minds« What we may have 
dimly seen to be wise and right we here receive 
on the authority of God. No hesitation can 
therefore be experienced in endeavouring, upon 
all occasions, to mould our conduct on this 
standard, for what is right must necessarily be 
wise. Religious duty and the highest human 
prudence must ever be coincident. A clear prin- 
ciple will guide our path as a light from Heaven, 
where, amid questions of mere expediency, we 
might be hopelessly perplexed. 

The fact that the Spirit of God should have put 
on record such detailed instructions, illustrates the 
inseparable identity between Christian doctrine 
and Christian practice. Both have the same 
author, and therefore carry with them the same 
obligation. The details of life likewise acquire 
dignity from the majesty of the Being who regu- 
lates them. No detail of conduct can be thought 
imworthy of the attention of the Christian when 
it has not been thought unworthy of the attention 
of God himself. 

I commenced these Essays in the earnest desire 
to contribute, in however small a measure, to the 
edification of the Church of Christ, and with the 
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Tin FBEFAOE. 

prayer that I might be permitted to assist in 
remedying the intensely painful discrepancy often 
observable between the principles and the conduct 
of Christian men. I am thankful that this little 
Volume should go forth under the auspices of the 
Beligions Tract Society. I now dismiss the task 
from my hands with the same prayer with which 
I commenced it May it fulfil, through the bless- 
ing of the Spirit, the inspired declaration — "A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it !" 

EDWARD GARBETT. 
SuBBiTON Hill: 

June 29^, 1865. 
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** He only is great who hem the habits of greatness." 

Latatbb. 

** Nothing can make a man truly great but being truly good, 
and partaking of Gkxi's holiness." — ^Henbt. 

The character of Christianity is intensely prac- 
tical. The kingdom of God comes not in word 
only, but in power. It adapts itself to all the cir- 
cumstances of actual life, and fits in with every- 
day trials, sympathies, and duties. It bears the 
stiump of its Divine origin in its suitability to man 
and to the world in which he lives. It is no exotic, 
fitted only to live amid the quiet of the closet, or 
the contemplative dreams of the philosopher ; but a 
vigorous plant, flourishing in the open atmosphere of 
human things, and amid the rude contacts of actual 
life. It is no idle enthusiasm, no heated fanati- 
cism making an unreal world of its own, but it is 
a working power for a working world, consecrating 
with its own glory the practical realities of familiar 
experience. In the home, in the workshop, in the 
counting-house, amid the scenes of daily duty and 
the stir of the busy world, it displays its influence 
and accomplishes its triumphs. It does not claim 
to fill any separate province of life, but to sanctify 
them aU; pervading every branch of human action 

b2 
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4 RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 

from the highest to the lowe^, from the most 
solemn exercise of devotion to the smallest duty 
and the most trivial circumstance. 

The teaching of the Bible is peculiarly explicit 
on this point. The obligation is extended to the 
most trivial acts. "Whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him," is 
the language of St. Paul to the Colossians. In 
the first epistle to the Corinthians the charge is 
still more precise : " Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.'* In 
ehort, religion is not to be one influence among 
many others, but one over all others. The power 
it should exercise over the life and conduct is not 
simply like a dash of colour here and there upon 
the canvas, but it is as if the canvas were dipped 
bodily into the colour, till every thread of the 
fabric became saturated with it. 

This practical character is not gained by putting 
the grand truths of the Bible on one side, as things 
too sublime for common life, but by a process the 
very reverse. Great truths are brought into im- 
mediate contact with little things, and supply on 
one side the powerful motives for holiness, and 
furnish upon the other the broad principles for the 
regulation of the character and conduct of a Chris- 
tian. Of this kind are the fall of mankind in 
Adam, the total depravity of human nature, and 
its state of just condemnation beneath the sentence 
of a Holy God. Such is the justification of the 
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THE INFLUENCE OP GREAT TRUTHS. 5 

siiiner through the atonement of the Son of God, 
the forgiveness of his sin, and his adoption as an 
heir of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven. Such is the sanctification of the soul by 
the operations of God the Holy Ghost; the im- 
planting of a new nature and the influences of 
grace, whereby it is daily strengthened and re- 
newed more and more perfectly after the image 
of Christ in righteousness and true holiness. Such 
is the doctrine of a future judgment, at which all 
men shall give account of the things done in the 
body, and of a state of final recompense beyond it, 
either of everlasting sorrow in hell, or everlasting 
joy in heaven. These are the broad outlines of 
divine truth, stretching out into many separate 
doctrines. It is important to notice that they are 
not detached doctrines, nor loose unconnected 
units. Thiey form one string of gems, and the 
person and work of Christ are the thread of gold 
pervading them. They constitute one complete 
system of truth, and Christ is its single and living 
centre. They meet in one grand practical neces- 
sity, the salvation of the soul by faith in Christ 
Jesus, and that faith evidenced in the holiness of 
the character and the consistent obedience of the 
life. Search heaven above and earth beneath, and 
we shall find among the whole range of things 
revealed no truths like these. 

There id, apparently, an immense contrast be- 
tween these truths reaching to heaven and com- 
passing eternity, and the little things of human 
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6 BELIGION IK DAILY LIFE. 

existence — the minute and familiar details of 
character and conduct called out and exercised in 
the sphere of common life. In every man's expe- 
rience certain great events constitute, as it were, 
the landmarks of his journey; but they are few 
and infrequent compared to the mass of little 
occasions that lie around and between them. Our 
familiar modes of thinking, speaking, and acting 
in those home relations, where there are no 
strangers to see, and where we are therefore ofiP 
our guard ; our modes of intercourse with husband 
or wife, or children, or servants ; our special plea- 
sures and our habitual recreations ; the rules adopted 
for the guidance of our cojiduct 5 the state of the 
temper, and all those outward peculiarities of per- 
Bonel manners and habits in which the real cha- 
racter is exhibited, belong to this class. It is far 
more easy to conceive than to enumerate them. 
There will be no danger of misunderstanding what 
are the thousand details, events, and circumstances^ 
constituting the little things of life. 

When we plgtce these great truths and these 
little things together, it must be confessed that 
the absence of a close connection and influence 
between them is ordinarily the great practical 
defect of the Christian life. In that large class of 
mankind to whom, unhappily, religion is only a 
profession and not a reality, the truths exercise 
little if any influence over the practice. Many 
men act in the common concerns of life just as 
they would if the truths did not exist. The same 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GREAT TBUTHS, 7 

love of self, the same indulgence of self-will, the 
same hastiness and petulance of temper, the same 
sensitive pride, the same acquiescence in every 
natural inclination, the same deference to merely 
conventional rules, the same want of an inde- 
pendent judgment, the same irregularities and 
inconsistencies of conduct, are openly allowed, as 
would have been allowed if the soul, and sin, and 
God and Christ, and the Spirit, and the judgment, 
and heaven and hell, had been things totally 
unknown. In greater matters, as we consider 
them, this disregard of Christian obligation is 
not equally apparent. The outward profession is 
felt to involve certain outward proprieties, and 
few men are bold enough to violate them. In 
little things, where the world at large will not see 
the inconsistency, even the restraint of a profes- 
sion is thrown off, and, perhaps, the very idea that 
religion can have anything to do with the details 
of life is openly ridiculed. All this is natural ; 
for a religion which is not adequate to touch the 
heart cannot be adequate to form the character, 
and therefore to affect the life. But, unhappily, 
the same evil exists, to a singular degree, among 
those of whose sincerity and Christian honesty of 
purpose it would be wrong to entertain a doubt. 
In the small things of life the vigilance of Chris- 
tians is laid to rest. Secure perhaps in the sincerity 
of their motives, reliant on the reality of their 
conversion, and anxious about the state of their 
affections, the very grandeur of their heavenly 
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hopes puts them off their guard in little things. 
The man who, in the clear recognition of Grod's 
chastising hand, would endure unmoved the 
greatest calamities of life, is upset by some petty 
vexation or trivial disappointment. He who would 
repay the deepest injury by kindness, is irritated 
out of patience by a passing discourtesy or act of 
scornful spite. The man who would give his very 
life for Christ, yet fails to conquer a dishonourable 
habit. He who with his face set heavenward can 
rise superior to the most grievous temptations, 
may yet stumblo over some paltry stone of offence 
into grievous inconsistency, disastrous to himself, 
and dishonourable to his Master. WBo will dare 
to cast the first stone at his neighbour in this 
matter? Who must not lament with shame and con- 
fusion of face the daily sins of his familiar life ? 

The evils of this inconsistency between great 
principles and minute practice are very serious. 
It injures the religious tone and character. It 
divides a man's life into two separated spheres — 
the one sphere made up of great things, and 
regulated by God's law; the other made up of 
little things, and subjected to all the variations 
and caprices of natural character or transient 
inclination. It not only by this means cuts off a 
large portion of the life from God, and thus robs 
God of his own proper right ; but it produces new 
diflSculties in the work, already difficult enough, of 
subduing corrupt nature into obedience to God's 
law in the great matters esteemed to be its proper 
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province. For the little things are the ordinary 
things of life, and enter most largely into the 
habitual modes of thinking and acting. When, 
therefore, the occasional great things come, a man 
is called to pass from this familiar sphere into 
another sphere not familiar ; to act on principles 
to which he is not accustomed, and for objects 
which form no part of his habitual affections. 
What wonder if a course of Christian consistency 
becomes doubly difficult when it is made to contra- 
dict not only natural inclination, but also acquired 
habit? What wonder that the force of corrupt 
nature, allowed to flow at liberty over little things, 
shall disdain all restraint, and, sweeping over the 
great likewise, should flood the whole life with 
its twin poisons of sin and sorrow ? 

The inconsistaicy is not less manifestly fetal to 
our own peace and joy. It is a prominent cause 
of that absence of an active delight in religion, over 
which too many Christians have cause to mourn. 
For religion can only bless where it influences. If 
we exclude its influences we necessarily exclude 
its blessing. Would it be reasonable to shut 
the sunshhie out of yonder room, and then to 
complain that it is dark? Happiness is not an 
occasional feeling, for that is joy; but it is a 
permanent state of the heart It is, therefore, 
composed of little things as well as great, and per- 
haps more of the little than the great, because the 
little are permanent and habituaL We bring a 
stream of water to fertilize our gardens. Shall we 
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carefully confine it to one spot^ and then complain 
that all the rest is dry and desolate ? Let it flow 
throughout, and, as it flows, it will carry fertility 
throughout. So it is with our religion. It will 
bless wherever it acts. Let it act everywhere and 
it wiU bless everywhere, and sweeten, while it con- 
secrates, every detail of daily life, with a more thaa 
earthly joy, and a higher than earthly peace. 

Not only does this inconsistency impede our 
own growth in grace and destroy our own peace of 
mind, but it dishonours God, and lays the Gospel we 
profess and the Saviour whom we love open to the 
rebukes of the ungodly. Of all impediments to 
the progress of Christ's kingdom upon earth, the 
inconsistencies of his professing people are the most 
common and the most fatal. We never know, and 
perhaps never shall know in this world, the mis- 
chief we do to souls by little acts of sinful incon^ 
sistency. Some startling instance brought to our 
knowledge now and then indicates its extent. 
Perhaps you are anxious over the soul of some one 
you love — ^husband, or wife, or child, or friend, or 
servant. It may be that you tell them of Jesus, 
and plead with them, even with many tears, to 
believe and live. With earnest supplication 
you remember them at the throne of grace. 
And as you labour and see no fruit, aa you pray 
and receive no answer, you wonder at the cause ; 
perhaps you have hard thoughts about God's 
faithfidness, and severe thoughts about the special 
hairdness of the heart you strive in vain to soften. 
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Ahl you are not conscious that the fault is in your- 
self; that you are pulling down with one hand 
what you are striving to build up with the other. 
The influence produced by your words is destroyed 
by your example. The power of your principles 
is neutralized by your practice. The haste or 
asperity of your temper, the severity with which 
you judge, the bitterness of your words, or of that 
eloquent but unspoken language, your manner, 
the repining state of your own feelings, perhaps 
your dress and deportment, your very walk and 
look, devoid either of Christian meekness or 
Christian spirituality, are the daily witness against 
you, and may only harden the heart you wish to 
save. Nay, ignorant personally of the wickedness 
of the heart and the stability of sin, the one you 
love may even charge you with hypocrisy, and 
however xmtrue the charge, curse you in their 
heart. 

The possibility of such a result should awakcA 
a Christian's most solemn consideration. For 
the sake of his own soul, for the sake of his 
own peace, for the sake of the Master who has 
bought him with his blood, for the sake of the 
souls he loves, let him see that this evil be 
corrected — ^this stumbling-block taken out of the 
way. Religion will never be what it might be, and 
what God intended it to be, a source of constant 
and unfailing joyj till the power of the Spirit of God 
lias healed this sore, and till the love of Christ 
reaches out of the heart into the whole life, and 
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does not leave one solitary part of it without a 
blessing; like the oil poured upon Aaron's head^ 
yirhich descended to the skirts of his clothing, and 
made the priestly raiment fragrant with its 
perfume. 

But we must know the nature and causes of a 
disease before we can properly apply the remedy. 
It is therefore necessary to examine the common 
mistakes on this subject, and thus to understand 
how such an evil can grow into existence, and 
how it can elude, as it frequently does, even the 
enlightened conscience of a Christian man. 

I. There is a danger lest men underrate the 
importance of little things. Because they are 
little, therefore each one of them singly escapes 
attention, and the accumulation of them is conse- 
quently unnoticed. It would be impossible for 
any one to anticipate the little things of to-mor- 
row, and it is very difiScult even to recollect 
the little things of yesterday. They are, like 
the air we breathe, impalpable to the senses ; but 
for that very reason, they are also pervasive as the 
air, around us, above us, within us, almost making 
up our very selves. Their presence is constant as 
our life ; their number can only be counted by the 
minutes that we live. They are like a plain, either 
smiling with its fertile fields or wild with its deso- 
late wastes stretching on every side, with a hill 
here and there. The hill catches the eye at onc6, 
but not so the plain; yet the plain may be a 
thousand times large]; than the hill, and a thousand 
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times more important for human happiness. For 
tbe snm of these little things really makes up life^ 
like the drops of water which make up the out- 
stretched sea ;— either a troubled ocean that can- 
not rest, or a calm, smiling mirror reflecting^ the 
deep blue of the skies above. 

Little things are not the all of life, but they 
are, beyond all comparison, its principal portion. 
What wonder, therefore, if their influences for 
good or evil should be great beyond calculation. 
Little things, moreover, supply the actual dis- 
cipUne of life, the training of Ihe soul, as by the 
progressive sanctification of the Spirit it grows 
more and more into the likeness of its Master. 
If you would train a plant, how would you do it? 
Go and ask the skilful gardener by what means he 
makes every branch and leaf supple to his will, 
and teaches them to grow just how and where he 
likes ; and he will tell you it is not by a violent 
effort now and then, for such an exertion of strength 
would only break the tender bough ; but it is by 
little acts constantly repeated. Would you im- 
press upon that plastic wax a clear and vivid im- 
pression of the seal, you do not dash the seal upon 
it by a violent momentary action, but you place 
the seal on the wax, and quietly and steadily press 
it down till the wax has hardened into the mould. 
Just so it is with our souls. Grace works precisely 
in the way of an education, and uses the very prin- 
ciples on which a well-directed education is founded. 
The continuity of influence trains the soul after 
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Christ, and moulds the new life implanted by the 
Spirit of God after his likeness. It is a grand prin- 
ciple never to be forgotten, that acts make habitSi 
and that habits constitute character. There is no 
fear of our overlooking the great things; but it 
becomes itself a great thing, and fiill of peril, 
when we undervalue and forget the little. 

n. We are in danger of misapprehending the 
very nature and extent of God*s claims upon us. 
Hence we find that persons are apt to shrink from 
the idea of applying great truths to little things, 
as if it were dishonourable to God to bring his 
revealed will into such a contact. The truths are 
so grand, so solemn — the little things so little, so 
petty, so apparently unworthy of Deity, that it 
appears a desecration even to connect the one 
with the promises or threatem'ngs of the other. 
This feeling is very strong in some men, and yet 
a moment's thought shows its utterly unsound 
foundation. God's works in nature are made up of 
an accumulation of almost infinitely minute things. 
In his works of providence the grandest events 
are constantly dependent upon the smallest causes. 
Even his work in redemption shows the same 
characteristics. Eound the grand mystery of the 
incarnation and cross of Christ what little details 
of things and persons are grouped. 

Who made the little things of our daily exis- 
tence ? Who ordered the scheme of life of which 
they form a part ? Who framed these bodies and 
souls of ours with all the wants out of which life's 
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little occasions necessarily arise? Did not God 
order them all, for they must have existed in man 
before he fell, and were neither caused by sin, nor 
will be removed with the removal of sin. If God 
made them, may he not be served and honoured in 
them as in anything else ? Indeed, the very word 
" little " only deceives us. Little in occasion they 
are, not little in value. Even in occasion the dif- 
ference is only relative, for to the infiniteness of 
God there can be nothing great and nothing small 
— ^to the omnipotence of God nothing difficult and 
nothing easy. God is the God of the whole man, 
and not the God of a part. He made all — ^he has 
redeemed all; for the body as well as the soul 
inherits salvation, both in the influences of the 
Spirit present and the prospect of glory future. 
He made all, he has redeemed all, and he must 
be served in alL Then he will bless all like the 
sun in the visible skies, as he throws his rays 
equally upon the plain and upon the mountain; 
upon the mote dancing in the sunbeam and the 
mighty planet rolling overhead. As in nature, 
where God's power fills the whole creation, so let 
it be with man. It will be so perfectly in heaven. 
Oui- entire life will then be glorified, and every 
solitary breath, every sights every sound, every 
touch wiQ be happiness. So let it be here, though 
imperfectly as yet. His grace will consecrate our 
all, till on the commonest things, as on the bells 
of the horses in restored Jerusalem, shall be written, 
*' Holiness to the Lord." 
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m. It may be thought that the application of 
great truths to little things is not only dijBScult, 
but almost impossible. The diflSculty may be ad- 
mitted, in one sense at all events, as fdlly as the 
impossibility is denied. That a practical difficulty 
arises from the corruption of our hearts, and their 
unwillingness to submit to the control of God's 
good and holy will, is what all Christians know 
by a melancholy experience. But the fact indi- 
cates at once the source of the difficulty and its 
remedy. For in proportion as the heart is more 
and more sanctified by grace and filled with the 
active love of Grod, the difficulty will decrease. 
The commands of God do but require the very 
things which the instincts of a true and earnest 
love would themselves suggest. We feel no diffi- 
culty in doing what we like. When we learn to 
like God's wHl, we shall find it comparatively easy 
to do his will. Not but that this submission of 
the sanctified heart to God is ever imperfect cwa 
this side heaven, and a consistent course of obedi- 
ence will never therefore cease to require efibrt, 
conffict, and a ceaseless watchfulness over our con- 
federate foes, sin, the world, and the devil 

The best mode of surmounting this pra^jtical 
difficulty will best be understood when the details 
of the duty have been considered. It will then be 
seen that the path of consistency in little things is 
not only what a Christian ought to tread, but what 
he may tread, if he will. But, meanwhile, there k 
another difficulty first to be removed. Men may 
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hot see how^great truths can be brought into little 
things, or within what limits it is possible and 
practicable to carry our religion into the familiar 
duties of daily life. Yet when we come carefully 
to examine God's revealed Word, we find e:q)licit 
directions on many points of detailed practice. 
It is a great mistake not to study those directions, 
and follow them. Many a serious error in life 
would be avoided; many a source of social and 
domestic unhappiness removed ; many an act 
pregnant with life-long bitterness would remain 
undone, were men content simply and faithfully 
to follow God's inspired teaching. Not only do 
we find, especially in the book of Proverbs, specific 
lessons for a considerable number of little occa- 
sions, but these instances furnish a clue for our 
guidance in applying great truths to little things 
in cases not specified. A clear principle suflSces 
to solve, indirectly, many doubtful questions of 
practice where no direct instruction has been given. 
It is the characteristic of God's Word that it is 
true, not on one side but on every side, not in one 
relation but in all. It thus reaches on every side, 
like the rays of the natural day, as from the 
central light-bearer in the midst of the heavens 
they shed their light and warmth through all crea- 
tion. Thus God's commandment is "exceeding 
broad." For there is not* a relation in life, not a 
position, not a duty, not an affection, not a habit 
or emotion of the mind, for which we may not 
gather, by positive statement or by immediate 
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inference, its appropriate lesson. God's Word is 
enough to make the man of. God thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works. All that we need is 
wisdom to understand, and single-hearted sim- 
plicity of purpose to receive its teaching. It must 
be a man's own fault if he remains in want of either 
of these, for itxe Spirit of God is divinely sufficient 
to teach them. " If any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth liberally to all men and 
upbraideth not, and it shaU be given him." 
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Jfrienirs: fo^om ia €\ffm anlr k\m ia 

Our relations in lite partly voluntary, partly involuntary- 
God gives to every man his place — ^Distinction of courtesy and 
friendship — The true bond — The wicked, the ungodly, the 
insincere, the vain, the angry man, the revolutionist — Divine 
cautions — Not run into temptation — ^Inconsistent friendships 
dishonourable to God, and inconsistent with Christian obliga- 
tion. 
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scriptural ^lluBixuiian$. 



PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Danger of intercourse with the ungodly. Exod. xxiii. 32, 

33 ; Prov. xiii. 20 ; xxii. 24, 25 ; Matt. vi. 13. 
Worldly friendships irreconcilable with, the ' love of God, 

P«. xxvi. 4, 5; cxxxix. 21, 22 ; 2 Cor, vi. 17 ; James iv.. 4. 
Worldly friendships incd^sistent with our duty. P«. i. 1 ; 

cl4; cxx.6,6, 7; Matt.Y,16; 1 Cor. v. 9; 2 C7or. vL14; 

JSpk V. 6, 6, 7 ; PA»/. ii. 15. 



INSTANCES. 



Lot fleeing for his life from Sodona. Oen. xix. 
Balaam slain among the Midianites. Num, xxxi. 8. 
Jehosbaphat reproved for alliance with Ahab and Ahaziah. 

2 Chrm, xix. 2 ; xx. 37. 
Solomon seduced by heathen wives. 1 Kings xi. 4. 
Ahab stirred up by Jezebel. 1 Kings xxi. 25. 
Asa seeking aid from Syria. 2 Chron, xvi. 7. 
Ahaziah in confederacy with Joram. 2 Chron, xxii. 7. 
Ahaz copying the altar in Damascus. 2 Kings xvi. 10. 
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False friendship, like the ivy, decays and ruins the walls it 
embraces ; but true friendship gives new life and animation to 
^e object it supports. — ^Bubtoh'. 

We ought always to make choice of persons of such worth 
and honour for our friends, that, if they snould ever cease to be 
80, they will not abuse our confidence nor give us cause to fear 
them as enemies. — ^Addison. 

The very statement of this subject involves the 
assertion that we have a right to choose our friends 
for ourselves, or rather that it is a duty incumbent 
upon us to choose them in accordance with Chris- 
tian principle, and in consistency with Christian 
practice. The language of the Bible in many 
passages aflBrms the same fact Yet we must bo 
conscious, on the other side, that to a considerable 
degree our connexions in life and the society in 
which we move are not of our own choosing. They 
are affected by considerations more or less impe- 
rative, and more or less immediately connected 
with that Divine Providence which fixes the 
bounds of oui* habitation and orders all our goings. 
On the one side, therefore, we are under an 
obligation to choose our friends, and yet on the 
other side are controlled in the choice of them by 
considerations which cannot be overlooked. Our 
first step must be to clear away this diflSculty, and 
mark out the sphere within wliich Christian prin- 
ciple must act, that we may not be met with the 
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retort that the adoption of a Christian rule is prac- 
tically impossible. Eeligion is intended to control 
and guide our practical conduct, and it would be 
strange indeed if its manifest teaching were incon- 
sistent with the details of our common life. 

We must start from the principle that every 
man's position in life is ordered by God, and that 
no man has a right to leave it, or to neglect the 
duties towards relatives, or neighbours, or acquain- 
tances arising from it. We must make a strong 
distinction between connexions made for us by 
God, and connexions made by us for ourselves. 
For the existence of the one up to a certain point 
we are not responsible ; but for the very existence 
of the other we are. Thus, we are bom into the 
world members of a family. We owe duties of 
obedience and affection to the parents who stand 
towards us in the relation of authority, and of 
sympathy and mutual kindness to the brethren 
who share with us the same descent, and are 
united to us by the same associations. Our habi- 
tation is fixed in a given neighbourhood, and 
duties of mutual courtesy and kindly good-will 
arise from mere local proximity. Wife or hus- 
band may have entered into the marriage relation 
while themselves unconverted, and becoming sub- 
sequently the subjects of converting grace, may 
find themselves allied for life to an unbelieving 
partner ; and yet neither is the old love to be lost, 
nor the indissoluble vow to be slighted. 

In all these cases the relation itself is no 
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matter of voluntary choice, and to decline the 
society in which we find ourselves, to neglect its 
duties, or to become indifferent to its natural affec- 
tions, would be alike treacherous towards man, 
and presumptuous towards God. It is also evi- 
dent that such a relation cannot be confined to 
the immediate circle of actuetl relatives, but must 
stretch beyond them to the connexions they may 
make and the friendships they may form, although 
in a weaker degree. The Christian must accept 
his appointed sphere of life, with all its circum- 
stances, and has no right arbitrarily to sever him- 
self from its associations. But these relationships 
evidently stand on a footing very different to those 
we make for ourselves. The friends we choose to 
accept into intimacy, the companions we prefer, 
the persons in whose society we take delight, and 
above all the partners chosen or accepted for life, 
have no claims upon us beyond what we give them 
of our own free wilL It is a matter of choice provi- 
dentially left open to us, and constitutes no incon- 
siderable portion of our earthly probation. The 
great principles of Christian duty have therefore an 
immediate bearing upon it. When our connexion 
with unconverted persons is made for us, we may 
well look for the Divine assistance to support us 
under the social trials, and the religious tempta- 
tions inevitably springing jfrom it. But when we 
rashly put ourselves under the yoke, it can be no 
wonder if God permits us to be bitterly chastised 
for the arrogance with which we ran into tempta- 
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tion, and leaves our sin to find us out. That a 
Christian should voluntarily choose as the object 
of affection, one who crucifies by neglect the 
Son of God afresh, and counts the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, is an inconsistency too 
common, unhappily, to deny its possibility. But 
on such connexions, as God's blessing is not asked, 
so God's blessing cannot be expected. Back- 
sliding souls, broken hearts, and wretched homes, 
are its natural results. It is melancholy to see 
the people of God beguiled by an outward accom- 
plishment, or by charm of manner, or beauty of 
person, or position in society, or the mere posses- 
sion of wealth and fortune, into the forgetfiilnes8 
of their Christianity. Against such mistakes we 
n^d to utter an emphatic warning. Our involun- 
tary connexions are God's making, and we must 
do our duty as best we may towards them, how- 
ever difficult and distressing the task may be. 
But our voluntary connexions are our own 
making, and constitute the sphere within which 
Christian principle must act. 

But there is a further distinction to be borne in 
mind between courteous good-will and friendship. 
Courtesy and good-will are due to all, and for our 
blessed Master's sake, even to our enemies. " Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them tliat 
despitefully use you and persecute you." Far more 
must this duty be fulfilled to all who are knit to us 
by ties either of relationship or of natui-al affection. 
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Heady sympathy, considerate kindness, sincere 
desire to give pleasure, attentive unselfishness, and 
affectionate discharge of every mutual duty, may 
be justly claimed by those to whom, nevertheless, 
we may not dare to give our friendship. lor by 
friendship we mean a bond of intimate confidence 
and actual affection. A friend is one to whom we 
give our hearts, whose society and companionship 
we seek, in whom we repose our secrets, by whose 
<>pinions and advice we are influenced ; — in short, 
he is a kind of second self, reciprocally giving and 
receiving sympathy and aid. It is not evety one 
we admit into the relation of acquaintance whom 
we should admit into the relation of friendship. 
There are three degrees, therefore, to be noted. 
In voluntary companionships a Christian should 
not seek association and intercoui-se with persons 
of worldly character and habits. But if neighbour- 
hood or family connexions, or providential cir*- 
cumstances lead to it, the intimacy of close friend- 
ship may yet justly be withheld, where kindly 
<K)urtesy and genial sympathy cannot properly be 
refused. Friendship should be reserved for liiose 
who are children of the same Fattier and servants 
of the same Master. 

This duty is very clearly stated ih the Bible- 
Thus, in the book of Proverbs, it is the usage of 
the book to apply the term "folly" to sin, and 
."wisdom" to piety. Thus Job declares, " the fear 
of the Ijord, that is wisdom, and to depart from 
evil, that is understanding." Now, in Proverbs ii 
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11, 12, it is described to be the very province of 
wisdom to " deliver from the way of the evil man, 
from the man that speaketh froward things." 
With peculiar and almost singular emphasis the 
same lesson is repeated by St Paul in 2 Cor. 
V. 16: *' Henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh ;" that is, the bond of all acquaintance is in 
Christ alone, and all the other bonds of friendship 
and union are discarded. Nay, so absolute is the 
rule that even Christ himself is to be recognised in 
the relation of the Saviour to the sinner ; not as a 
mere Jew with Jews, a mere patriot with patriots, 
a mere man with man ; not in the ties of a human 
relationship or of fleshly acquaintance, but as the 
spiritual head of the redeemed. " Yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now hence- 
forth know we him no more." The Christian must 
so absolutely live to Christ that human sympar 
thies, human affections, human ties, are to be held 
absolutely secondary to the enjoyment of his love, 
absolutely tributary to the glory of his name. 

Nay, the Bible goes further even than this, for 
it specifies the characteristics of the men whom 
we are not to seek as friends, and whose influence 
and contamination we should avoid. It is possible 
rudely to classify these directions, and so make 
them available for our guidance. The grand dis- 
tinction, prominent everywhere in Scripture, be- 
tween the church and the world, the children of 
light and the children of darkness, pervades all 
these descriptions, as their one central principle. 
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But the Spirit has not rested in this broad division, 
but has added minuter characteristics, overt and 
palpable marks of recognition, and peculiar cau- 
tions for the guidance of our earthly intercourse. 

Thus we are warned in the first place against 
the company of openly wicked and profane persons. 
By the term "• wicked " and " sinners " used in Scrip- 
ture we are to understand distinctively persons of 
notorious lives, men whose unconcealed sins go 
before to judgment. Thus David in the first Psalm 
pronounces a blessing on the man who has not 
stood " in the way of sinners," nor sat " in the seat 
of the scornful." In a very striking passage we are 
warned, " Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it and pass away" (Prov. iv. 
14, 15) ; and then after a further description, stands 
the contrast : " For the path of the just is as the 
shining light." So also in the twenty- fourth chap- 
ter and first verse, ** Be not thou envious against 
evil men, neither desire to be with them." 

But the warning extends farther, from the openly 
vicious to the careless and irreligious, " the un- 
godly" men; it may be outwardly moral and 
decorous, but without the fear of God. Thus 
David warns against the counsels of the ungodly 
.(Ps. i 1), and Solomon, with deep knowledge 
of human nature, drops a special warning against 
the backslider; for it is proverbial that a rene- 
gade is the most violent of persecutors. If there 
be one ungodly man upon earth more bitter 
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against religion than another, it is the man who, 
having once known the way of righteousness, hath 
turned from the holy commandment, " like a s<w 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire** 
(2 Pet. ii. 22). Is there not special wisdom in the 
warning to turn away from those " who leave the 
paths of uprightness to walk in the ?vays of dark- 
ness"? (Pro v. iL 13). 

But the voice becomes still more specific. Thus 
David especially warns us in the language of his 
own experience against false and untruthful per- 
sons. Who that knows much of life has not had 
experience of insincere acquaintance ? Some per- 
sons affect a warmth of regard which they do not 
and cannot really feel. Some drop half the truth 
of things said and done, and so repeat the other 
half as to make it into a lie. Both fall under the 
condemnation of the Word: "I have not sat with 
vain persons, neither will I go in with dissemblers," 
said David (Ps. xxvi. 4). And again, "Whoso 
privily slandereth his neighbour him will I cut off. 
He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
house ; he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight" (Ps. cL 5, 7). 

Both David and Solomon drop earnest cautions 
against vain and foolish persons. The epithets 
do not denote persons of weak understanding, 
but of vain, frivolous, worldly tastes. There 
is a class of persons who appear to be incapable 
of rising above the littlest and pettiest things 
of life, and who deem everything great and 
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serious to be the objects of tieir contempt, and the 
theme of their foolish jests. David's words have 
been quoted already. Those of Solomon are sharp 
and plain: "Forsake the foolish and live" 
(Prov. ix. 6) ; ** Go from the presence of a foolish 
man when thou perceivest not in him the lips of 
knowledge" (Prov. xiv. 7) ; " He that walketh with 
wise meh shall be wise : but a companion of fools 
shall be destroyed" (Prov. xiii. 20). 

The farther cautions of the wise king refer to 
yet more individual tendencies. Thus the hot- 
tempered, vehement, passionate man is to be 
avoided: "Make no friendship with an angry 
man ; and with a furious man thou shalt not go" 
(Prov. xxiL 24). The exact character intended is 
curiously delineated in another passage : " A man 
of great wrath shall suflfer punishment : for if thou 
deliver him, yet thou must do it again" (Prov. xix. 1 9). 
Intercourse with the restless, unsatisfied, discon- 
tented spirit of the revolutionist is marked as dan- 
gerous : " Meddle not with them that are given to 
change" (Prov. xxiv. 21). And lastly we are 
warned against the influence of the intemperate 
''Hear thou, my son, be vrise, and guide thine 
heart in the way; be not among winebibbers" 
(Prov. xxiii. 19, 20). 

But the teaching of Scripture does not end even 
with this enumeration; but it likewise suggests 
the reasons on which the prohibition is founded. 
Three reasons stand out most prominently, and are 
specifically stated in this very relation. How 
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closely the inspired language of Solomon comes 
home to the practical wants of our corrupt nature, 
and the actual temptations of life is apparent from 
these reasons. We see in them the deep-seated 
necessity for the caution. The lesson itself is no 
trivial or unimportant one, but one touching the 
safety of the soul, and the glory and kingdom of 
God. 

I. The prohibition severing the people of God 
from the society of the world has reference 
to the weakness of human nature. There is, 
as the result of the fall, an inherent predispo- 
sition to evil, and therefore an inherent liability 
to fall under temptation. Thus we know that 
the bodies of some men have peculiar sensitiveness 
to certain forms of disease. Some are susceptible, 
for instance, to fever. To breathe an atmosphere 
laden with the plague, dangerous to every man, 
would be to such persons almost certain death. 
In the same way, there is in the soul a predisposi^ 
tion to sin, and to breathe the atmosphere of sin 
is only to rush into danger. Never is temptation 
so dangerous, so fatal, as when it comes in the 
subtle garb of affection ; and we inhale the fatal 
influence in the habitual society of those who are 
without God. Of all elements of danger, the 
familiar tone of thought, feeling, and sentiment 
breathed in social intercourse, is perhaps the most 
perilous, and a man is mad who heedlessly rushes 
into it. Where such anomalous connexions are 
permanently formed, for one case in which the good 
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prevails over the evil, there are a thousand where 
the evil prevails over the good. This is natural, 
because even the righteous have a predisposition for 
the wrong, but the wicked have no prediq)osition for 
the right. Anything more rash than the calcu- 
lation on which thousands of unhappy marriages 
have been based — that is, the vain hope that reli- 
gious faults palpable in the present may be cor- 
rected in the future-— cannot be conceived. Such a 
hope must rest on the presumptuous idea that the 
influence of wife or husband may eflect that change 
of heart which Divine grace has hitherto failed to 
accomplish. What wonder that God should warn 
us against the presumption? Thus in ancient 
days the command for the destruction of the 
profligate nations of Canaan was founded on this 
warning : " They shall not dwell in thy land, lest 
they make thee sin against me " (Ex. xxiii. 33). 
Solomon gives the same reason for avoiding the 
friendship of the angry man : " Lest thou learn his 
ways, and get a snare to thy soul" (Prov. xxii. 25). 
n. Another reason is, that such Mendships are 
dishonourable to God. They are inconsistent with 
an active, fervent love, and with the supreme 
reverence we owe to him and to the cause of the 
kingdom of his Son. It is, indeed, impossible to 
understand how those who love God can consist- 
ently choose as their Mends those who hate him. 
Beference to the common instincts of earthly 
attachment illustrates this. Can we suppose the 
possibility of a man voluntarily choosing as his 
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companion a man who, for instance, is in the habit 
of slandering and insulting the wife he loves, or 
the father he reverences, or the children over 
whom he watches ? The instinct of a true heart 
in such a case would be that of righteous and 
indignant anger, and however much Christian 
principle might restrain and guide its expression, 
it is certain that he would as soon think of taking 
a viper to his breast as the man who could do such 
a deed. Why should it be different between us 
and God ? He who rejects Grod's love and lives in 
the violation of God's law, declares himself to be 
God's enemy: Christ's words attest the fact, 
" He that is not with me is against me." Shall 
he who loves God choose God's enemies to be 
his friends? Such a treachery nothing but 
a strange delusion or sinful thoughtlessness 
can render possible. The language of Scripture 
is very explicit Thus when righteous Jehosaphat 
entered into alliance with Ahab, God's rebuke 
visited the sin : " Shouldest thou help the imgodly, 
and love them which hate the Lord ? therefore is 
wrath upon thee from the Lord." How different 
were David's thoughts: "Do not I hate them, 
O Lord, that hate thee ? and am not I grieved with 
those that rise up against thee ?" (Ps. cxxxix. 21.) 
m. Such companionships serve to confuse and 
obliterate the lines of demarcation between the 
Church and the world, and to destroy the witness 
the Church should bear against the world. For 
what can men think when they see Christians 
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cultivating the friendship of non-Christians, but 
that it is immaterial whether a man is a Christian 
or not; that Christianity itself is consequently 
unimportant, and that sin cannot be the base and 
unnatural thing which the Bible declares it to be ? 
WTien God pronounces a curse on a certain mode of 
life, and yet we think that a man who lives in it is 
fit for our chosen companionship, does it not come 
to this — that we give the lie to God, and hold his 
blessing and his curse as of no consequence? 
Thus David makes it a mark of the child of God, 
that *' in his eyes a vile person is contemned, but he 
honoureth them that fear the Lord." So Solomon 
declares : " He that saith unto the wicked. Thou art 
righteous ; him shall the people curse." With what 
intense earnestness does the Spirit, by St. Paul, 
press the same obligation : " Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with imbelievers ; for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? and 
what communion hath light with darkness? and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part 
hath he that believethwith an infidel? Wherefore 
come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord." 

Nor let us dream that the obligation has no 
reference to our own times and our own duties. 
It is clearly obligatory in all cases where we 
have a right to judge : cases, for instance, where 
men are known to be living a life of profligacy. 
If Christians had the courage to 'mark such 
cases with reprobation, and allow no considerations 
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of station or rank to induce them to admit sucli 
persons even to their acquaintance, it would go far 
to stamp their acts with the disgrace they deserve, 
and to attest the essential and unalterable base- 
ness and abominableness of sin. 

May God give his people grace and courage to act 
upon their principles. They are not called to dispa- 
rage the excellence of personal gifts and accom- 
plishments and the genial charms of manner ; it 
should rather be their ambition, for their dear 
Master's sake, to cultivate them and use them for 
his honour. But this, at all events, should be 
maintained, that the enemy of Christ cannot be the 
friend of the Christian. He who is in open rebel- 
lion against the Almighty cannot be the chosen 
companion of his sons and daughters. Let us 
find our friends among those who are united to 
us by the love of our Saviour, and by whose sym- 
pathy and prayers we may ourselves be helped 
forward on our Christian way, like the members 
of a spiritual family, having the same Father, the 
same Brother, the same hopes, the same eternal 
home. 
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Friendship distinguished from acquaintanceship — Pagan and 
Christian friendships compared — Sincerity in Christian inter- 
course — Besponsihility of iijifluence — Its habitual exercise and 
special occasions — A friend in need a friend indeed — The two 
aides of friendship — ^Apostolic example. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Mutual love inculcated. Lev. xix. 18 ; P«. xvi. 2, 3 ; Med, 
ii, 10; John xiiL 34; xv. 12 — 17; Bom. xii. 5 — 10* 
xiii. 8—10; 1 Cor. x. 17; xii. 13—27; OcU. y. 13; 
Heb. xiii. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 17 ; 1 John iii. 10—23 ; iv. 7, 21. 

Sympathy with each other. Bom. xii. 15, 16 ; xvi. 2 
1 Cor. viii. 1 ; ix, 22 ; x. 24 ; xii. 13, 27 ; xiii. 4, 6 
Oal. vi. 2 ; Ejph. iv. 25 ; Fhil. ii. 4 ; 1 Fet. iii. 8 
1 John iii. 16. 

Reproof an oflBce of friendship. Lev, xif.. 17 ; Prov. xxv. 12 ; 
xxviL 5, 6 ; Pom. xv. 14 ; Oah vi.- 1 ; Cd. iii. 16 ; 
1 Tim. V. 1—20 ; Eeb. x. 24. 



INSTANCES. 

Pharaoh's sympathy with Joseph. Gen. xlv. 16. 

Israel bemoaning the Benjamites. Jtidg. xxL 1, 16. 

The love of Jonathan and David. 1 Sam. xix. 2 ; 2 Sam, i. 26. 

Jehoiada counselling Jeboash. 2 Kings xii. 2. 

The good Samaritan. LuJee x. 30 — 37, 

Paul and Barnabas. Ads xi. 25. 

Paul and Epaphroditus. PhU. v. 25. 

Our Lord and Lazarus. John xi. 11. 
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The lightsome countenance of a friend giveth such an inward 
decking to the house where it lodgeth, as proudest palaces have 
cause to envy the gilding. — Sm Philip Sidnet. > 

Friends, hut few on earth, and therefore dear.— Pollok. 

True happiness 
Consists not in a multitude of friends. 
But in their worth and choice. — Bus Jonbon. 

A BBOAD and familiar distinction exists between 
an acquaintance and a friend, and it is not all at 
once, but by a series of gradual steps, that the 
distance intervening between them can be passed. 
We may interchange most sincere and unaffected 
good-wiU with an acquaintance, and without the 
slightest semblance of insincerity, accept and 
reciprocate kindly oflSces and pleasant intercourse, 
and yet we may not be, in the highest sense of the 
word, friends. The word does not mean simply 
those who are friendly towards us, for friendliness 
is not friendship, although it may be the beginning 
of friendship and the means of producing it. ^ By 
friendship we mean a relationship of strong affec- 
tion so mutually felt and acknowledged as to 
imply confidential intercourse and implicit trust. 
We take the friend to our breast, acknowledge 
him as part of ourselves, put off before him those 
artificial disguises which conceal from the ordinary 
acquaintance the inner depths of our real natures ; 
we communicate to him our secret thoughts, lay 
bare the silent workings of our hearts, make him 
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acquainted with our hopes and fears, consult him 
in our times of difficulty, and, in short, deal with 
him as a second self, of whose sympathy and dis- 
interested affection we cannot entertain a doubt. 
A friend is a relation, not by blood, but by love. 

A union so intimate can only grow up by 
degrees and be the work of time, since it is not 
aU at once that a deep and abiding sympathy 
can possibly be established. It may, however, 
be fostered into more rapid growth by circum- 
stances. Such may be some more than ordinary 
similarity in the character ; some community of 
danger which, by bringing the real man to the 
surface at once, and showing us such as we 
really are, abridges the slow course of ordinary 
intimacy; or some very close association with 
common interests and sympathies. A cordial and 
permanent friendship must be founded on mutual 
respect, and warmed into mutual love. Nothing 
worthy of the name of friendship can exist without 
both these elements. 

If any should think that this condition places 
the standard of real friendship too high, the 
reply is furnished by the Bible. It is evident 
that such friendship as this, and no other, is 
intended by the sacred writers. The ordinary 
acquaintanceships of life may partake of the 
character, and ripen into it, in proportion as 
they are based on common Christian sympathy ; 
but acquaintanceship is to friendship only what 
the child is to the man, the dawn to the noonday, 
the first budding leaf of spring to the ripened 
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fruit of autumn. Thus Abraham received the 
honour of being called the friend of God (James 
ii. 23). Thus Solomon speaks of the friend as 
sticking closer than a brother (Prov. xviii. 24) ; 
he describes him as one who is able to give plain 
advice, and even to administer sharp rebukes 
(Prov. xxviii. 23), and whose counsel and affection 
supply the strength for working life. " Iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend '* (Prov. xxvii. 17). 

It is very possible that friendship of this cha- 
racter is less frequent in our own day than in the 
early ages, before Christianity sanctified and puri- 
fied the domestic affections, and especially gave to 
the intercourse between the sexes a nobler and 
more elevated character than it had previously pos- 
sessed. For in those times, even during the period 
of Grecian and Roman civilization, the position of 
woman was a very subordinate and degraded one. 
Uneducated, unrefined, and with no higher gifts 
added to the natural womanly graces, she was 
much more the slave than the companion of man, 
the equal partner of life's joys and sorrows, the 
tender and ready councillor and friend. What we 
mean by home had then no existence. The com- 
panionship and sympathy of mind which men 
did not find in their domestic relations, they 
sought outside. Persons of their own sex shared 
the same education, and were, therefore, more 
able to enter into the varying lights and shadows, 
hopes and fears, that flit across the human breast. 

Christianity changed all this, raised the woman 
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into a sharer of the same immortal hopes with 
man, and gave us home. The wife of Christian 
days fills, in some measure, the place of the friend 
of heathen days, and has given to the friendship the 
tenderness of a yet closer relation. The character 
of the friend still, however, happily exists, and it 
is the duty and interest of the Church of Christ to 
cidtivate it to the utmost. 

Certainly there are no men among whom true 
friendships can be so naturally made as between 
those who are united by a common hope in Christ 
Jesus. For love is to such not simply a feeling, but 
a principle ; not simply a tenaporary emotion, but 
a permanent power. We imbibe it fresh from that 
stream of love which flowed from the cross of our 
Master, Quickened by this strong motive, and 
taught by the Holy Spirit of God, we have learned 
to love each other truly, sincerely, unaffectedly, 
as and because we love our Master. Hence the 
hollow insincerities of merely worldly acquaint- 
anceship are unbecoming the Christian ; the mere 
lip profession, the shallow courtesy, the pretence 
of the tongue, and the conventional smile of the 
lip. Our affection has a deeper source than to 
need these outward shows, and springs from our 
mutual relation to our Master as brothers of one 
family, members of one head, branches in one root, 
children of one Father. Hence we see the force 
of St. Paul's words to the Ephesians: "Where- 
fore putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour ;" why ? " for we are members 
one of another " (Eph. iv. 25). But intercourse 
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conducted on such principles must needs pass into 
friendship. Let us ever endeavour to cultivate it, 
and thus give to mutual society a more genuine 
and spiritual character; not by despising the 
outward forms of society, for there is good sense at 
the bottom of them, but by imbuing the forms with 
that sincere good-will which promotes confidential 
intercourse, and opens the heart into cordial 
sympathy, like the petals of a flower opening 
to the summer sunshine. All must feel that 
the promotion of such a spirit would be of great 
advantage, and would convert social intercourse, 
from a frequent stumbling-block, into the active 
means of edification, and the source of pure and 
abiding: pleasure. 

Sucn an efibrt must be made in a lively sense of 
the mutual obligations involved in friendship. For 
intimate confidence implies influence, influence on 
both sides, not exclusively on the part of the 
stronger mind over the weaker, but also of the 
weaker over the stronger. None can wholly escape 
the influence of habitual intercourse, and the moral 
atmosphere of good or evil created by it. Of all 
the talents we receive from God, perhaps the most 
mysterious and the most startling is that of influ- 
ence. It is apparently the most impalpable, and, 
like the air we breathe, is made up of units, which 
severally escape attention, and are only powerful 
in the unconscious aggregate. There is a twofold 
influence put into the power of friend over 
friend — ^the habitual and unconscious influence of 
familiar thought and feeling,, and the occasional 
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and conscious influence which, in certain cases, 
one man may and ought to exercise over an- 
other. In the special contingencies of life the 
influence of the friend is probably greater than the 
influence of the relation, and for this reason : the re- 
lation comes with a claim of blood, a kind of right, 
and, therefore, a measure of authority about him ; 
and our wayward and perverse nature will often 
start on one side from the very show of authority, 
like a broken bow. But the friend has just such 
an authority as love freely gives him, and no more. 
As there is no claim asserted, there is no offence 
given. The influence possessed is, therefore, very 
great, and, as it is used, may either be a signal 
blessing or a signal calamity. 

Hence it becomes a matter of conscience for a 
Christian to use his influence aright. In familiar 
life we are ofteu not only as particular, but more 
particular, in regard to business transactions for 
others than we are in regard to business trans- 
actions for ourselves. For instance, many a man 
would rather lose part of his own fortune, than 
be the means of losing the fortune of a friend ; 
would rather involve himself in danger, than lead 
a friend into danger by his mistaken advice. The 
same feeling ntiturally has its place in regard to a 
man's soul as in regard to his body ; in regard to 
his eternal salvation as in regard to his temporal 
fortune. To lose a man's own soul is a dreadful 
thought ; but there is that about us which would 
make it to many men a more dreadful thought still 
to destroy the soul of another man. That the 
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result of our friendship should profit, not destroy, 
the soul, should be a most anxious consideration. 
With what holy jealousy ought we, fot this rea- 
son, to keep guard over our modes of thought, 
our frames of heart, our moods and dispositions, 
and even the words which, in the confidence of 
friendship, are apt to slip almost unbidden out 
of the heart's habitual state ! In short, what a 
motive does God supply for closer personal holi- . 
ness on our own part, for this is the only means 
by which we may hope to promote personal holi- 
ness in others. When those critical times of life 
shall come when the advice or reproof of a friend 
becomes a duty, our words will have just so much 
influence, and so much only, as our example has 
given them. The consistency of the life can alone 
command respect ; the sincerity of the counsel be 
alone efiectual to persuade. There will be good 
cause to doubt the sincerity of those who speak 
and do not ; who press principles upon others upon 
which they do not act themselves. " First cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote from thy 
brother's eye" ^att. vii. 5). 

Take heed lest the critical time when a friend can 
prove himself a friend indeed, and fill a friend's 
ofiBce should find you unprepared. Far from Chris- 
tians be a fair-weather friendship, perishing when 
the sky is clouded and God's hand is stretched out 
in chastisement. At those times the claims of 
friendship are the claims of a bounden duty, and 
a man who permits any personal considerations of 
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inconvenience, danger, or discomfort to interfere 
with it is a traitor to the sacred name of friend. 
Your place is in the suffering home, by the sick 
bed-side, or with the agitated and disquieted mind. 
Or does some spiritual danger, some faU. into 
sin, some fatal step throw its foreshadowing pro- 
bability on your heart, made prescient by affection ? 
let no thought for yourself keep the lips silent. 
Speak and do not be afraid. Warn, exhort, entreat, 
reprove. Do not cease while there is the gleam 
of hope. Your words may indeed give pain; 
therefore be the more cautious to dip them in 
the oil of love, and soften every accent with the 
deep sympathy of one who knows the plague of his 
own heart, and who in his feeble place would imi- 
tate that God who wounds only that he may heal. 
Not to speak at such a time would be a sin. 
'* Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful " (Prov. xxvii. 6). 
Not only in these highest ofiBces of friend- 
ship but in its more ordinary occasions the Christian 
needs to exercise a vigilant watchfulness over him- 
self, lest any presumption on the liberty of the 
friend, any undue license of speech, any inconsi- 
deration for the feelings of another, any rudeness 
and lack of sympathy, should mar the effect of 
well-intended counsel. There is danger lest the 
familiarity of intercourse should put a man off his 
guard, and should lead him to forget that his 
liberty of speech is given him not of right but of 
affection, a gift not to be abused. The self-respect 
of a friend must be maintained as intact as we 
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would maintain our own. In short, the truth is 
ever to be spoken in love, and in the gentle spirit 
befitting the disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
Lastly, if it be the privilege of true friendship 
to speak plainly, it is no less its strength on the 
other side to hear willingly and simply. It de- 
mands a still greater exercise of true strength and 
grace to receive advice frankly than it does to 
give it prudently. The thing itself is apt to touch 
pride and to contradict personal wishes. When 
the mind, moreover, is sensitively awake it is likely 
that «ome oflfence of manner will remain, however 
anxiously we may seek to avoid it. A nobler 
exercise of Christian friendship cannot be than 
when advice, however given, is generously re- 
ceived, and all other things forgotten in the motive 
which dictated it. Moreover, it is the sign of 
Christian candour to give advice its due weight, 
however proffered. The unaffected humility of a 
mind taught by the Holy Ghost shoidd chastise 
our self-confidence, and make us willing, in our 
love to God's truth, and our desire to do God's will, 
to accept even reproof, from whatever quarter it 
may come. A wise man will sift and winnow it by 
his own careful and prayerful examination, and will 
seek grace to accept the true while he flings away 
the false. We need to be conscious of the danger 
of viewing things solely from our own stand-point 
and with our own eyes. It is well fo;r us to know 
how they appear to other men's eyes and from 
other men's stand-point Especially may there be 
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occasions of family dispute and difl&culty where 
the feelings are so deeply and keenly engaged as 
to make impartiality of judgment impossible. In 
such cases it is folly not to correct our own pos- 
sible mistakes by the impartial judgment of a 
friend. This is difficult, very difficult to practise. 
But what is Christianity if it will not enable us to 
conquer difficulties ? In any case we should aim at 
it, with earnest prayer to Him to whom all things 
are possible, and who by the mouth of babes and 
sucklings ordaineth strength. One thing is cer- 
tain, that if these difficult and delicate offices of 
true friendship are omitted, the highest benefit of 
friendship is lost. It is no longer the friendship 
of the Bible, no longer the practical and blessed 
thing of which Solomon speaks, " As iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend." 

We have a striking example of the mode in 
which the Christian should discharge this duty in 
the conduct of St. Paul towards his Corinthian 
converts. The Apostle had found occasion to re- 
prove them, but how anxiously does he explain 
his motive, how tenderly express the pain which 
it had cost himself, how carefully identify his 
own happiness with the happiness of those he 
had rebuked. "For out of much affiiction and 
anguish of heart I wrote unto you with many 
tears ; not that ye should be grieved, but that ye 
might know the love which I have more abun- 
dantly unto you" (2 Cor. ii, 4) 
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Eesponsibility of speecli — Out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaks — Reflex influence of words— Their effect 
beyond the speaker — Moral qualifications for talking rightly 
— A time to speak and a time to be silent— Untruthfulness 
—Gossip— Egotism— Friyolity—Profanity. 
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PRINCIPLES OF COI^UCT. 

Speech a gift from God. Isaiah Ivii. 19 ; ffeh, xiii. 15. 
Our responsibility for the use of speech. Matt, xii. 36, 37; 

Col. iii. 17 ; iv. 6 ; James i. 26 ; iii. 5, 6, 8, 10. 
Conversation a characteristic sign of the righteous and the 

wicked. Ps, xvii. 3 ; xxxviL 30 ; cxli. 3 ; Frov, x. 11, 13 ; 

xvi. 13, 23, 30 ; xvii. 4, 7, 20 ; Zech. x. 2 ; Matt. xv. 8 ; 

Titm iii. 1, 2 ; James iv. 11, 12 ; 1 Peter ii. 1. 
Special directions. Exod. xxiii. 1 ; Lev. xix. 12 ; Prov, 

vi. 16, 19; xi. 13; xx. 19; xxvi. 20 — 22; Pom. 

xiv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 15; E^h. iv, 3, 31; 

lPe^eriL23. 



INSTANCES. 



Joseph provoking his brethren's wrath. Gen. xxxvii. 5. 
Spies giving a prejudiced report of Canaan. Numb. xiii. 26, 32. 
Doeg slandering David and Ahimelech. 1 Sam. xxii. 9. 
Ziba slandering Mephibosheth. 2 Sam. xvi. 3. 
Jephtha's vow. Jtidg. xi, 34. — Saul's vow. 1 Sam. xiv. 24. 
Abigail turning away David's wrath. 1 Sam. xxv. 32. 
David answering his brethren. 1 Sam. xvii. 29 ; pacifying 

his soldiers, xxiv. 7 ; expostulating with Saul, xxiv. 9. 
The princes silent before Job. Job xxix, 9 ; Job silent before 

God, Job xl. 4 ; David, Ps. xxxix. 2. 
Our Lord silent before his accusers. Matt, xxvi. 63 ; xxvii. 14 ; 

Marrc xiv. 61 ; Luke xxiii. 9. 
The earth silent before God. JSab. ii. 20. — ^Heaven silent 

before the first trumpet. Pev. viii. 1. 
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Sacred interpreter of human thought, 
How few lespedf or use thee as they ought t 
But all shall nve account of every wrong, 
Who dare dishonour or defile the tongue. 

OOWPEB. 

Op all the gifts with which God has endowed us, 
there is, perhaps, none nobler than the gift of 
speech. Whatever may be thought of the reason- 
ing power of the lower animals, the faculty of 
articulate utterance, projecting the thoughts of 
one man through the vehicle of words into the 
mind of another, is characteristic of man alone. 
It is with the tongue we convince and persuade ; 
with the tongue we carry on the communications 
of daily life; with the tongue we express our 
prayers and praises before Grod ; with the tongue 
we make known the wonders of his grace; and 
through the tongue the Holy Ghost acted, by holy 
men of old, for the conveyance of Divine truth. 
The nobility of speech, and the great purposes it 
serves, might of itself suggest the responsibility 
involved in the right use of it, and the account 
we must all one day give of our employment of 
it alike towards God and man. 

But the Scripture is very specific upon this 
subject. Of the ten commandments, two— one in 
each table of the law — are directly occupied with 
sins of the tongue ; the third, prohibiting all irre« 

B 
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verent use of it towards God ; and the ninth, all 
uncharitable use of it towards men. So absolute 
is the connection between the condition of the 
heart and the control of the lips that our words 
are declared to supply the test by which we shall be 
judged before God. '* By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned." Nay, our Lord carries the lesson still 
further, with an emphajds that may well attract 
our attention : " I say unto you, that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment." (Matt xv. 36, 37.) 

It does not require much knowledge of the 
heart, or of the world outside, to see the reasour 
-ableness of this. The government of the tongue 
is closely bound up with personal religion, and 
with the exercise of that mysterious influence 
exercised either 'for good or for evil, by every living 
man over those with whom he is brought into 
contact. 

I. The tongue is the natural expression of thB 
state of the heart. We may estimate a man^s 
character with tolerable accuracy by the nature di 
his conversation. The natural and instinctive con- 
nection between the two can only be interrupted 
by an acquired habit of duplicity. Whether a man 
talks much or little, his words will, express his 
thoughts. All must be conscious of the mode in 
which our feelings spring, as it were, into words, 
and find utterance for themselves before we have 
time to watch and check the^haste of the tongue. 
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Mauy and many a word is spoken which a moment's 
thought, or an instantaneous glance of conscience* 
would serve to correct, and which perhaps is 
scarcely spoken before we would give all we have 
never to have uttered it. The hasty passion, the 
bitter hate, the cherished thought of vengeance, the 
contemptuous scorn and cruel petulance on the one 
side, and love and joy, and hope and gratitude on 
the other, spontaneously frame themselves into 
words, so intimate is the connexion between the 
thoughts of the heart and the utterances of the 
lips. But hence there arises a great .law of 
our nature. By encouraging the utterance, we 
encourage the feeling which is uttered; by sup- 
pressing the utterance, we suppress the feeling. 
Evil words are, therefore, twice sinful. They are 
sinful because they are the utterances of sin — ^the 
outward expression of the evil that works beneath ; 
and they are sinful because they encourage sin, and 
feed it into more active and fatal life. 

IL Men are greatly under the influence of their 
own words. We are not conscious how much we are 
affected by them. A man accustomed to speak in 
a certain way, will find his thoughts come to fol- 
low his words. We believe what we say, and 
many a man deceives himself by this means. He 
accustoms himself to assert certain things, say, in 
regard to himself, and at last he comes to believe 
them. Our thoughts produce our words, and yet 
our words react upon our thoughts. For instance, a 
person cannot form the habit of using sacred words 

e2 
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irreverently without gradually losing some of his 
reverence for sacred things. Hence, too, the evil 
of that exaggerated mode of speaking, which is 
always in extremes : the feelings thus become as 
excitable, exaggerated, and unreal as the words 
which express them. 

in. If our words act upon ourselves, they act 
fitill more powerfully upon others. The mind of 
God alone can adequately measure the mischief 
done- by words. I do not mean so much the direct 
and intentional as the indirect and unintentional 
influence of hasty, profane, and thoughtless words 
— ^words which are the mere unconscious offshoots 
of the inward thoughts. For instance, in the 
family circle, what unhappiness do they not pro- 
duce, rankling perhaps in the mind of the hearer 
for years after they have been forgotten by the 
mind of the speaker. In the general contact of 
man with man, the mischief done by the tongue is 
utterly incalculable. Homes have been blasted, 
hearts broken, reputations injured, and lives de- 
stroyed by the influence of casual words, by 
whispered rumours, and false reports, and cruel 
slanders. Nay, still more, souls are murdered by 
them. Cases are not unknown where the incon- 
sistent expressions of a Christian man, even a hasty 
word, a passionate exclamation, has borne its evil 
fruit for all eternity in a ruined soul stumbling over 
this rock of offence. Or, a man drops into the ears 
of another thoughtless expressions, insinuating 
subtle doubt of some Christian truth. The uttered 
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doubt has, perhaps, lain upon the very surface of 
the speaker's heart, and has taken no hold of his 
real self; or he has outlived the doubt, and has 
himself passed into the simshine of perfect faith ; 
and he is unconscious that his words have lived 
and rankled in the hearer's soul, and have poisoned 
it for ever. Of all the mischiefs wrought in this 
sad world of ours, and of all the frequent causes of 
them, none have been, perhaps, so numerous, none 
so fatal as those wrought by the tongue. To aman 
who has watched the world the inspired words of 
St James will not appear too strong to express 
even his own experience : " The tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity: so is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the course of nature ; ^nd it is set on 
fire of heU " (James iii. 6). 

We need not wonder, therefore, that the Word 
of God should not only contain earnest cautions 
against sins of the tongue, but that it should 
supply, likewise, directions for its regulation. 
Directly or indirectly, by immediate maxim, by 
natural inference, or by some general principle, 
there is scarcely a danger for which we may not 
find in its blessed pages an appropriate remedy. 
Earnest attention needs to be given to the casual 
sins of the tongue, the inconsistencies arising from 
the negligence, the carelessness or the mistakes 
of Christian men ; and this on points of common 
obligation lying outside the countless differences 
of intellect, habit, or natural temperament by 
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which conversation is affected. To reach these 
latter influences, and attempt to bring them under 
any regular rule, would be folly, and a mere' 
attempt to assimilate things which God has made 
to differ. But there are certain common points 
well worthy of all attention. 

How to talk. Does Scripture supply regulations 
for this ? Certainly it does. Our mode of talking 
should be modest and unobtrusive, for humility of 
mind is one of the chiefest of virtues. The 
Christian' is charged "not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, but to think 
soberly" (Eom. xii. 3). Again, "Be kindly 
affectioned one to another, in honour preferring 
one another" (Rom. xii. 10). Again, "All of 
you be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility" (1 Pet. v. 5). But humility of mind 
inust show' itself in modesty of demeanour, and 
nowhere more than in conversation; not ob- 
trusive, bold, rash, but gentle, unassuming, and 
ever exhibiting the deference due to one another 
We should talk unaffectedly, content to be what 
God has made us, avoiding all assumption and 
peculiarity, and shunning those merely conven- 
tional forms of speech, sometimes adopted by 
Christian persons out of mere habit, and which 
are needlessly offensive to those who have no? 
experience of the power and reality of grace. Let 
us seek to be natural and simple. We should talk 
kindly, that we may not be of those whose words 
are like " the piercing of a swoxd." The principle 
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of love commanded by our Lord towards all men 
should find expression in genial and kindly words ; 
not forced and insincere^ but spoken in g^iuine 
simplicity and courteous good-will. We should 
talk cheerfully ; for it is the noble caUing of the 
Christian to, '' adorn the doctrine of his God and 
Saviour in all things." How shall he glorify his 
Master better than by witnessing to the peace 
and the spiritual joy SLis presence gives ? Surely 
the spirit of Christian cheerfulness is the very 
beauty of holiness, the eloquent witness to the 
glory of our Master. Where shall cheerfulness 
be bettear shown than in the tones of the voice, 
amd the whole manner of the conversation? We 
should, not be sad, depressed, and repining^, like 
men who have no hope, aud whose inward darkness 
has taken away the light from all outward things ; 
but we should be joyous as becomes those who are 
rich in&ith and heirs of ike kingdom, and whose 
inward peace of soul flings its cheerfulness over 
every outward obgect. Do we ask how a Christian 
man should talk? The Bible replies, modestly, 
unaffectedly, kindly, cheerfully. 

When should we talk ? is a question on which less 
oan be said. There are guiding principles even 
hare ; but their application depends so much on 
the exercise of a Christian tact and ju%ment,, and 
must be so largely modified by circumstances, as 
to make any brief statement of rules impossible. 
But that there are times when we shall be slow to 
talk who can doubt ? " There is a time to keep 
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silence, and a time to speak" (EccL iii. 7). There^ 
is such a time in our relation towards God, when 
beneath his chastening hand, downcast and anxious, 
we share David's feelings : " I was dumb, I opened 
not my mouth ; because thou didst it" (Psalm 
xxxix. 9). There is such a time in our relation 
towards men ; a time when a sensitive sympathy 
may feel that words would be out of place ; a time 
when in the presence of some ill deed we cannot 
approve, silence becomes the most effective condem- 
nation ; or a time when, in the presence of irritable 
ill-humour, words, even the kindliest, would but add 
fuel to the flame, and when it is therefore best to 
hold our peace. Nay more, there are times when, 
for our own sake, our strength is in silence ; when 
it is well for us to pause and think before we speak; 
or when we need to turn our thoughts inward, and 
either in searching examination of ourselves, or 
solemn meditation upon God, we need to stand 
in awe and sin not, to commune with our own 
hearts and be still. And if it should seem difficult 
for us to hit the appropriate occasion when it is 
time to keep silence or time to speak, yet the 
answer is easy. Let us make it the subject of 
prayer, and leave it to God to teach us. Surely 
we may expect the gift of his Spirit, and that 
Spirit will be sufficient for us. 

But the theme is much more large and varied 
when we pass on to the third question : on what 
should we talk, and what should be the character 
of the communications that come out of our lips ? 
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There is need to drop an earnest warning against 
insincerity in the tongue. Falsehood in general 
may be acted as well as spoken^ and does not 
fall within our immediate subject. Truth does not 
require that we should always say all that is in 
our minds, whether it be becoming to our position 
or not, or whether it will do harm or not ; but it 
does require that we should not say what we do 
not mean. There is a danger lest we allow our- 
selves, out of a mere desire to cultivate good- 
will, to use insincere compliments, and express a 
warmth of feeling not really experienced. Every 
such act rubs off something of the sensitive love 
of truth, and familiarises us with insincerity and 
deception. But the same danger arises also 
from the use of conventional expressions in our 
families and in relation to our servants which are 
untrue. It is quite possible that objection to the 
ordinary phrases of society may be pushed too far; 
for so long as they are the courteous expression of 
that sincere and cordial good-will which, for our 
Master's sake, we are to exercise towards all men, 
there may be nothing contrary to truth in them. 
But when they go beyond this, and are simple 
untruths, no conventional habit of society can jus- 
tify them. This is the case, for instance, when 
persons say that they are from home, when they 
are only occupied or indisposed. The words are not 
true, and that is enough. Even if long habit has 
so familiarised them to us that ^ e have no actual 
consciousness of untruth ; yet it will catch the at- 
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tention of others, and be secretly used as an arga« 
ment against our sincerity. Our children, our ser- 
vants, and those who stand outside the circle, are 
oflfended and injured by them. What so dishonour- 
able to the Qod of truth as untruth in those who 
profess to loTe him. The fact is probably this* 
We find these phrases a convenient subterfiige to 
hide our own selfishness and disinclination in cases 
where, if we really spoke the. truth, we should have 
no excuse for preferring our own ease to the duty? 
we owe to others. Let us-aet consistently, as before 
God, and if by so doing ofifence is given to worldly 
acquaintance, let it be so^ It is better to offend 
man than to offend God. ^ Lying lips are an 
abomination imto the Lord." 

But, again, a very emphatic waiTning is pro* 
nounced in Scripture against that style of talking, 
which, in the bad sense of the word,, is called 
''gossip." In the good sense of the word, as 
merely expressing the lively discussion of passing 
eireumstancesy there is nothing inconsistent in it; 
But that conversation which selects as its topijos 
the concerns of other people,, their private in? 
terests, characters, faults, and weaknesses, tails 
wader condemnation. Such subjects ccmstitute, to 
a melancholy degree, the very staple of ordinary 
eonversation. Many a secular satirist has justly 
lashed the e viL But, utihappily, it is not confined to 
the world. Christian persons, of whose sincerity 
it would be wrong to entertain a doubt,, are open 
to the same charge. It has been said not oidy that 
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Christian people are as fond of tins kind of con- 
versation as others, but that they are more severe^ 
acrimonious, and unjust than others. The charge 
is probably no more than an unconscious homage 
to Christianity, and to the intense inconsistency 
recognised to exist between its law of love and an 
evil of this kind. But the charge should set the 
Christian on his guard, lest our Master should be 
wounded in the house of his Mends. 

If ttiere be any good we can report of another, 
and any variance and strifes we can compose, 
by repeating some kind acts or words, let us repeat 
them. But let not the Christian deal in that 
scandal which is ever floating about in the world, 
as if it were the very scum of human intercourse. 
The temper which delights to talk of a scandal' 
that is true, is equally ready to propagate a scandal- 
that is false. Thus it was enacted in the law: 
** Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer 
among thy people " (Lev. xix. 1(5). So Solomon 
declares: "The words of a talebearer are as^ 
wounds " (Prov. xviii. 8) ; and, " where there is no 
talebearer the strife ceaseth " (Prov. xxvi. 20). The 
]^easure some persoils have in repeating a scandal 
is condemned with equal force under the New 
Testament. On the one hand, " Abhor that which 
is evil" (Eom.xii. 9) : on the other hand, "Charity 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth '* 
(1 Cor. xiii. 6). It will be a further gain if, sweep- 
ing away all the conversation based on this habit, 
Cbristiaiis make it a duty to read, and think, and 
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learn, in order that they may talk pleasantly, 
profitably, and consistently. 

But, again, all egotistic conversation is forbidden. 
Such talk only serves to magnify the talker, and 
ever tends to run into a spirit of exaggeration 
bordering closely upon positive untruth. Such 
a style of talking is ever offensive to good taste ; 
and is yet more offensive to Christian principle. 
"Let another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth ; a stranger, and not thine own lips" (Prov. 
xxvii. 2). 

A further caution is needed against a multitude 
of words. There is, and always must be, a vast dif- 
ference in men's dispositions, and consequently in 
their liveliness, or otherwise, in conversation. One 
man is naturally diflSdent, thoughtful, self-cc)n- 
tained, reserved. Another is demonstrative, lively, 
and talkative. We' must be peculiarly cautious 
in marking out the path of Christian duty in regard 
to these different dispositions. Far be it from us to 
encourage that unhealthy reserve which locks its 
feelings up rigidly within its own breast, and, for- 
getting what is due to each other in the little as 
well as in the great things of life, fails to contri- 
bute its share towards the cheerfulness of home. 
Equally far be it from us to disparage that frank, 
buoyant, open cheerfulness of disposition, which, 
properly chastened by divine grace, is a very 
great blessing, and supplies no little of the sun- 
shine of daily life. But yet this gift needs chas- 
tening. At all events we may retain it and yet 
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avoid that garrulous license of speech which 
knows no restraint, no moderation, no prudence. 
For is not this the meaning of the caution, ** In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin ; but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise " (Prov. x. 19). The 
voice of warning is re-echoed from the New Testa- 
ment : " let every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak " (Jas. L 19). This is in intercourse with 
man; but even in regard to intercourse with 
God the warning tone is not absent: "Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter anything before God : for God is in 
heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 
words be few" (EccL v. 2). 

It is especially necessary to remember the warn- 
ings of Scripture against idle and foolish conversa- 
tion. It would be a great mistake to interpret the 
word " idle" as denoting all conversation, not strictly 
practical and utilitarian. For surely that is not idle 
which fulfils God's purposes ; and God's purpose 
in giving us speech was not simply that we might 
carry on the actual business of life, but also might 
throw a lively charm and chastened gaiety over it. 
Thus in nature God has stored the world not only 
with what is useful, but also with what is beautiful ; 
Not only has he furnished food and clothing, and 
those stores of fuel and mineral which act so large 
a part in the prosperity and natural progress of man- 
kind, but he has also made the flowers, and the 
Bong of birds, and the glitter of insects, and the 
music of the winds and waters. So in life, not 
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only the actual supply of daily needs we should 
ascribe to him^ but all that tends to make life 
cheerful, and supply legitimate amusement and 
recreation ; the sparkle of wit, the kindly genial 
humour that hurts no one, the innocent pleasantry 
and jest. Surely aU these are God's ordering ; the 
beauty of social life, the grace of home loye, the 
down on the rich side of the ripe fruit 

This is not, therefore, the .perverse and foolish 
talking of the Old Testament, or the idle and un- 
profitable talking of the New. The words refer to 
what neither does good, nor gires reasonable plea- 
sure — that style of idle, and, I think, impertinent 
compliment which is too frequent, especially among 
young men and women, which degrades them both, 
as if they were not rational creatures, with minds 
and feelings and consciences. A flippant, frivolous 
magnifying of trifles, and mere empty foolish talk 
constitute too large a portion of the intercourse of 
modem society. Both men and women are seriously 
to be blamed in this matter. Women do not re- 
member their own power^ or that the remedy is i^ 
a great degree in their hands. So long as they 
accept such conversation, and are contented with 
it, it will remain. Let them raise the standard, 
and a difference would soon be felt. But above 
all, the grace of God making us conscious of the 
true dignity of our nature, and giving us higher 
sympathies and sentiments, is the one grand and 
Only efficient remedy. 

But lastly, a Christian must avoid all profane 
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conyenaationy and hold himseilf jealously aloof 
from it. Profane conversation makes Ught of 
sacred things, treats them as the subject of joke, 
and is inconsistent equally with the honour due to 
XJod and with the profit of our own souls. Of 
all these pro£EUie jestings, there are none more 
jealously to be avoided than jokes made upon the 
language of God's word, and perverting its text. 
Such a jest is like a poison. Jt :fixes itself so 
deeply in the ccMTuption of the human heart, 
Ihat it is very hard to get rid of Jt The profane 
perversion or combination once suggested, the 
blessed words of God camiot be recalled perhaps 
for years without recalling the profanity at the 
same time. Christians should therefore not only 
avoid it, but shun it as a sin. They should 
show their serious disapproval of it, and not be 
afraid to express it, whoever may be the speaker. 
Is it not of such language as this that the Spirit 
speaks by the Apostle ? " Shun profane and 
vain babblings, for they wiU increase unto more 
ungodliness, and their word will eat as doth a 
canker " (2 Tim. ii. 16). " Let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth" (Eph. 
iv. 29). And again, " let it not be once named 
among you ; neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, 
nor jesting, which are not convenient," that is, 
which are not becoming saints (Eph. v. 4). 

If these things are to be avoided, their opposites 
are to be cultivated. Our conversation is to be 
suitable to our character as Christians who have 
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souls to be saved, and who live in a world of 
temptation, needing daily to watch against sin, 
the world, and the deviL We should remember 
our responsibility, and not only avoid using the 
tongue as an instrument of sin, but endeavour to 
use it as an instrument of righteousness. By so 
acting we shall wonderfully promote our own 
happiness, and sweeten all our intercourse with 
those we love. Why should we shut our religion 
out of our conversation? It may not be mse to 
force it on small occasions, but let us be natural, 
and, fixing our affection above, let our words be 
suited to our thoughts; then shall we have the 
wholesome tongue of which Solomon speaks : " A 
wholesome tongue is a tree of life " (Prov. xv. 4). 
Then shall we obey the injunctions of God : " Let 
your speech be alway with grace, seasoned with 
salt" (CoL iv. 6). Or, in the words of another 
text, " Let us therefore follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify another" (Rom. xiv. 19). 
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Gtod's claim over the body — ^True and false spirituality— 
The carnal nature — Bodily pleasures not necessarily sinful — 
All God's creatures good — Extent of temperance — Saying 
grace — Christian moderation. 
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PRINCIPLES OP CONDUCT. 

God to be served with the body. Bom. vL 13, 19 ; vui. 13 

xvi. 18 ; 1 Cor. vi. 13, 19, 20; Eph. v. 23; Fhil. iii, 

19; 1 These. Y. 23. 
Food and sleep are God's gift. JRuth i. 6 ; Pa. civ. 14, 27 

cxxvii. 2 ; cxxxvi. 25 ; cxlv. 15 ; Frov. iii. 24 ; Jer. xxxi, 

12 ; Acts xiv. 17. 
Thanks to be given for them. Uxod. xxiii. 25 ; Prov. xiii. 25 

Matt. vi. 11 ; Bom. xiv. 6 ; 1 Cor. x. 30, 31 ; 1 Tim. iv. 

4,6. 



INSTANCES. 



Noah overcome with wine. Gen. ix. 21, — Lot's sin. Oen, 

xix. 30. 
Joseph's brethren enjoying his hospitality in Egypt. Oen. 

xliii. 34. 
Nabal in his cups. 1 Sam. xxv. 36. 
The Amalekite spoilers overtaken. 1 Sam. xxx. 16. 
Saul in a rage at table. 1 Sam. xx. 30. 
Elah slain i)i his drunkenness. 1 Kings xvi. 9. 
Ahasuerus merry with wine. JEsth. i. 10, 
Belshazzar's drunken feast. Dan. v. 
Our Lord at Cana. John ii. 1. — Our Lord eating and 

drinking. Matt. xi. 19. — ^Blessing food. John vi. 11. 
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If thou well obsenre 
The rale of not too mucky by temperance taught. 
In what thou eat'st and drmk*8t, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight ; 
Till many, years over thy head return. 
So may'st Uiou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap ; or, be with ease 
Gkithered, not harshly plucked, in death mature. 

MiLTOX. 

Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl 
chain of all the virtues. — ^Bishop Watt. .. 

It would be easy to lay down a few general rules 
on the subject of temperance. But such maxims 
would deal with the connexion of temperance 
with morality, rather than of temperance with 
religion. The last is however our subject — ^to 
point out the links whereby the grand principles 
of our religious faith should guide us even in our 
bodily acts and habits. The special questions of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, will be illustrations^i 
but illustrations only ; for the principle itself must 
extend far more widely, into details almost co- 
extensive with our life. Many texts of Scripture 
affirm this common truth. The words of Solomon 
for instance, in Prov. xxiii. 21, couple the three 
sins of the drunkard, the glutton, and the sluggard 
together, and consequently imply that some com- 
mon error is the nursing mother of them all. The 
language of the New Testament is, as might be 
expected, more specific. Nothing can be more 
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erroneous than the notion some persons entertain 
that the New Testament relaxes the moral obli- 
gations of the Old. In the very fact of asserting 
principles rather than dwelling upon the mere 
details, it draws the bond very much tighter. 
Thus the language of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
asserts that ** whatever we do," even though it 
shouM only be the natural act of eating and drink- 
ing, should be done with a special purpose, an<i 
under the sense of a special responsibility, " do all 
to the glory of God." Such a rule evidently in- 
cludes the whole governance of the body, and the 
relation of the fleshy tabernacle towards the new 
life of the soul in Christ. 

The ultimate principle broadly laid down is that 
we are not our own — we, that is every part of us. 
This comes into collision with men's common 
language and modes of thinking. " May I not do 
what I like with myself?" is their plea; "is not 
even my body my own ?' and they urge this, as if 
to deny it were to deprive them of some inalien- 
able right, inseparable from our common human 
nature. There is a manifest confusion in such a 
plea, between a man's rights in relation to his 
fellow-men and his rights in relation to God. The 
first exist, but not the second. There are in us 
certain rights which belong to all, men and women 
— ^reasonable and immortal men and women — 
which other men have no more right to take from 
us, than they have a right to take from us our 
lives. Our freedom of thought and of worship,. 
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our rights as parents and children, husbands 
and wives, our claim not to be worked out of life, 
nor to be deprived of our Sunday rest, nor to be 
debarred from all opportunities of intercourse with 
God, are things of which the loss would be a state 
of slavery. But these rights exist because we all 
are men equally deriving life and being from a 
common Creator, and not from each other. What 
man does not give, man has no right to take away. 

But between us and God all this is different. 
Our very bodies and souls and lives are God's; 
not only God's in the first gift, but God's in the 
daily maintenance of them — God's, with God's 
stamp and claim accompanying them in the 
silent witness of our consciences. A great lesson 
is learned when we heartily recognise God's right 
over our time, our talents, our property, our 
influence. But it is a greater and more solemn 
thing still to recognise his right over ourselves, 
the reasonable spirit, the warning conscience, the 
craving affections, and even the very flesh in 
which the soul tabernacles, and through which it 
works, acts, and even thinks, as through an instru- 
ment — ^the flesh which is united to the soul, and 
makes up, by the union, our identical and indivi- 
sible selves. 

The ground on which this claim is afiirmed and 
pressed upon the conscience is very worthy of at- 
tention. We rest it natumlly upon creation, and 
the right possessed by an artificer over the work 
of his own hands. This plea is not absent from 
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Scripture, although it is found in inference or in 
relation to some other special topic, rather than in 
direct statement. Thus St. Paid, vindicating God 
from the charge of injustice in giving his grace to 
whom he will, pleads the sovereignty of God's right. 
" Hath not the potter power over the clay ?" God's 
right is so much the greater, since the potter does 
not make the clay, but only forms the material God 
has made into articles for his use ; whereas God 
has actually created the material upon which he 
works, has actually produced all, and has called it 
into being. The very dust out of which he made 
man was itseK the production of God's almighty wilL 
But the grand argument on which the Spirit of 
God claims the obedience of our whole selves is not 
creation but redemption. Thus, in the memorable 
passage in 1 Cor. vi*, the apostle is urging this 
very claim upon bodily obedience. " Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God, 
and ye are not your own, for ye are bought with 
a price ; therefore glorify God in youy body and 
in your spirit, which are God's. This expression, 
"bought with a price," cannot refer to God's 
original right of creation, but to his double claim, 
when by the blood of his blessed Son he redeemed 
the body and soul back again from that death and 
hell to which they were justly forfeited. There is 
a tone of God's infinite tenderness in the very 
form of the plea. The claim of creation is a claim 
of right simply, and would be equally strong if 
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God were some stern^ harsh, and inflexible king. 
But the claim of redemption is a claim of love as 
well as of right, and comes perfumed by all the 
unutterable Section, and all the infinite sym- 
pathies of our Master. It is a joy and happiness 
to yield our bodies and souls up to him, just as 
in human love the more complete the devotion the 
greater is the joy in yielding ourselves up to the 
gentle and tender claim. Shall we not give Him 
back aU that he hjis redeemed — ^not alone the 
heart he has converted, the conscience he has 
enlightened, the affections he has purified, but 
even the very flesh he has saved at the cost of his 
own sufierings in the flesh, from the final punish- 
ment prepared for the devil and his angels — the 
worm that never dies, and the fire that never shall 
be quenched. 

It is needed, however, to put men on their guard 
against a false and spurious kind of spirituality. 
It is the grand effort of a Christian to promote 
spirituality and heavenliness of affection. By very 
virtue of his conversion he is the spiritual man in 
contrast to the natural man ; that is, he is quick- 
ened by the Spirit of God, guided, ruled, by the 
Spirit of God, and walks no longer according to 
the objects natural to a corrupt heart but under 
the teaching and influence of that Spirit by whom 
he is bom again. But it is a spirituality not out 
of the body, but in the body; not exclusive, but 
inclusive of the body ; not by getting away from 
the flesh, or neglecting it, but by sacrificing the 
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flesh, and bringing the motions even of the dull 
body into captivity to the Cross of Christ. In 
no acts of our life have we any right to neglect 
what God has made a part of ourselves. In regard 
to our growth in holiness, our object should be to 
make even the members of the body the instru- 
ments of righteousness. In regard to our obe- 
dience, it should embrace the little as well as the 
great. The temptation to overlook familiar things 
must be avoided, or we shall be like a man who, 
from the top of an eminence, surveying the distant 
landscape, overlooks, meanwhile, what lies imme- 
diately beneath his feet In regard to the means of 
grace, we are not to neglect outward forms under 
the notion that the spiritual man despises them. 
We are made up of body and senses, as well as of 
conscience and affection, and both sides of our 
nature need to have their wants met. The very 
object of forms and means is to make us spiritual, 
and the danger of neglecting them is lest we 
become formal and lifeless. God made our bodies 
as well as our souls. Christ has equally redeemed, 
and the Spirit can equally sanctify them both. 
We shall have bodies even in heaven. True 
spirituality of mind therefore consists not in the 
neglect of the body, and the imaginary contempt 
of its feelings and its needs, but in extending to 
it the law of divine love, and consecrating the 
very flesh to the glory of the Master whom we 
serve. 
But what does this claim practically involve ? 
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I. It involves the avoidance of everything con- 
trary to the revealed mind and will of God. The 
body is the instrument of sin as well as the temp- 
tation to it. The lower passions have their seat in 
the body, and work through it. Hence it is that 
the words " flesh," and ** fleshly," or " carnal," for 
they are the same, have their peculiar use in 
Scripture, as expressing not the body only, but all 
the lower and corrupt nature. For instance, to 
crucify "the flesh," is not simply to inflict pain 
upon the flesh, for the mere flesh can neither desire, 
nor sin, nor obey ; but it is to put to death the 
corrupt inclinations which are not subject to God's 
law. It includes the body, while it includes more. 
Hence the absolute necessity to a Christian man 
of keeping under the body, and bringing it into 
subjection; of mortifying, killing, that is, every 
affection, every impulse, contrary to God's will. 
The sins of the drunkard, the glutton, the profli- 
gate, and the sluggard, all fall directly under this 
class. 

II. It requires a subordinating of the body, and 
of bodily objects and habits, to the higher wants 
of the soul, even in things not sinful in them- 
selves, but aUowable to a Christian man. For 
the love of God must be first of all, and there- 
fore must master all. God claims to occupy an 
undivided throne upon the soul, and every rival 
influence that holds the affections back from him 
must be given up. Hence the Christian man dares 
not to give the full rein to inclination in anything. 
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but watches with holy jealousy lest lower and 
carnal things should steal his heart from God. 

I am anxious to be very explicit beyond the 
possibility of mistake in this matter. Let none 
suppose that pleasures, even bodily pleasures, are 
necessarily inconsistent with a divine love. Some 
men consider that recreation, and the delight expe- 
rienced from lookmg at God's great handiworks 
in nature are unlawM, and have about them the 
nature of sin. I believe this view to be wholly 
unscripturaL Not only does it put upon us a bur- 
den which it is impossible for human nature to 
bear, and which God never intended us to bear, 
but it robs God of his own, and confines the sphere 
of his empire over his redeemed people. 

That such is not the teaching of Scripture is 
shown both by its examples and its precepts. For 
even in regard to the lowest kind of ^piatural 
pleasures, those specified in the title of this chapter, 
it has pleased God not to leave us without instruc- 
tion. Thus, our Lord consecrated social gaiety and 
enjoyment by his own presence at the marriage 
feast at Cana, when he miraculously increased the 
supply of wine. The characteristics of his personal 
life are referred to by Him in contrast with the 
social austerity of the Baptist : ** The Son of Man 
is come eating and drinking," these are his own 
positive words about himself, "and they say, 
behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber." This 
was the false perversion of the truth; but the 
Jewish slander could not have existed had our 
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Lord followed the severe abstinence of Jolin. * Our 
blessed Master was indeed the man of sorrows ; but 
his sorrows were not those of stem, outward absti- 
nence, but of the inward weight of the world's 
sin. 

The teaching of the apostles afterwards was of 
the same character; thus, "every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving." The practical 
comment on this declaration is supplied in a very 
remarkable passage, of which the full bearing 
is not commonly perceived. It was the habit of 
the heathen to close their sacrifices to the devils 
whom they worshipped by great feasts, in which 
the sacrificed animals were eaten by the guests, 
and which were not only convivial meetings, but 
convivial meetings of a very peculiar character. 
Now, what is St Paul's instruction to his converts 
at Corinth : ** H any of them that believe not bid 
you to a feast, and ye be disposed to go, whatsoever 
is set before you, eat " (1 Cor. x. 27). The rigid 
severity which would shut off from Christian men 
social and natural pleasure receives no counte- 
nance from the Bible. Nay, more, it appears to 
dishonour God, since it excludes him from our 
pleasures, as if he did not know what was need- 
ful, or looked in stem disregard on the weari- 
nesses and weaknesses incident to flesh and blood. 
There is nothing in the character and obligations 
of a Christian man inconsistent with social recrea- 
tion and even natural enjoyment 
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At the same time, the Christian will ever feel 
the need of a rigid restraint over himself in these 
very things. All 'things may be lawful for us, 
but all things are not expedient. All the danger 
— and it is great — ^lies on one side, and that is on 
the side of carelessness. There is great risk of 
our being too lax, very little of our being too 
strict. We must learn to maintain a godly 
jealousy over ourselves and over our affections, lest 
little by little the heart be stolen away fix>m God, 
and we shp almost unconsciously into worldliness 
and sin. God must be first and last, beginning, 
middle, and end ; and whatever tends to hold us 
back from him must be willingly renounced, and 
rigidly subdued. Who does not know the trea- 
cherous power of worldly things, and does not feel 
his need to bear in mind the solemn warning, 
" Love not the world, nor the things that are in 
the world ; for if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him." 

But we must carry this principle one step 
further. The object to be kept in view is the 
actual glory of our Master, and therefore we must 
take care so to rule our bodies as not to interfere 
with the work he would have us do for him. It 
is a great truth that no man lives without a definite 
place, and work, and responsibility. God who has 
ordered the stars, and called them all by their 
names, who has arranged the whole world in a most 
exact order and economy, has not thrown men into 
the world at haphazard, without giving them an 
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object and a work. '^ The Son of Man is as a man 
taking a fer journey, who left his house, and gave 
authority to his servants, and to every man his 
work" (Mark xiii. 34). 

All must be conscious how much our bodily feel- 
ings affect our fitness for God's work, and how 
much our bodily feelings depend upon our bodily 
habits. Languor and weariness, and a disposition 
to self-indulgence and indolent ease, all disqualify 
us for it. It is, therefore, our bounden duty so to 
rule our bodies that they shall not interfere with 
our work for God, but shall be fit and able for it ; 
neither pampering them into indolence on the one 
side, neither, by excessive restrictions, starving 
them into weakness and incapacity for work upon 
the other. We call the earthly soldier a traitor 
who makes himself unfit to bear arms in his 
country's cause ; and shall not the Christian keep 
himself in training, that, in the striking words of 
the Litany, he may be '* ready both in body and 
soul cheerfully to accomplish " those things that 
God would have done. 

It is clear that these rules reach far beyond the 
limited meaning often ascribed to temperance. 
They extend to the whole government of the body. 
Moderation in eating and drinking, and a wise 
adjustment of our waking and sleeping hours, are 
but examples of the general rule. There is, 
evidently, no less cause to watch against glut- 
tony than against drunkenness. How strongly 
does the apostle denounce those who make their 
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god their belly. It is trae that circumstances 
in our social condition give much greater promi- 
nence to the one question than to the other. 
Happily the time has gone by for drunkenness 
among the higher classes of society. Among 
others it still does its deadly work, and sows its 
fatal seed for time and for eternity. But in a 
religious point of view it is to be dealt with on the 
same principle as temperance in eating. Divine ^ 
grace alone can tear the evil up by the root. 
Many excellent persons make it their life-work to 
reform the drunkard. It is a good and holy work 
so long as it is carried on upon the right grounds. 
But still it must be remembered that temperance 
has a wider range. The food we eat should be 
regulated by the same rules ; and so should the 
hours we give to sleep ; neither too little for health, 
nor too much for activity. Our habits should never 
be such, either in the hours We wake or the hours 
we sleep, as to make the body unfit for daily duty 
and daily mercies. 

But there is one ha^it to which greater meaning 
and reverence needs to be given than is ordinarily 
the case, the act of devotion, for such.it pro- 
fesses to be, and ought really to be, with which 
we begin our meals. What we call "grace" is 
the public acknowledgment of the bounty of our 
Heavenly Father, and that all we have comes 
Irom him. It should be, at the same time, a 
prayer that the food we eat may be blessed to the 
health of our bodies, and the service of him who 
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lias redeemed them. There are two things deserv- 
ing of attention in this matter. It is difficult to 
conceive any reason why we should thank God for 
one meal alone, and not thank him for them all. 
If it is right at any time, it must be right at all 
times; if not right at all times, not right at 
any. Above all, the act should be clothed with 
the reverence with which every devotional act 
should be marked. Not careless, off-hand, hurried, 
and irreverent; but as men speaking to God; 
not as a formal, heartless use of a set of words, 
but as an expression of grateful service really 
meant, truly felt, sincerely offered. Why should 
we be ashamed of approaching God in this as 
well as in other acts with reverence and godly 
fear. 

The same law of temperance should pervade all 
the life. In every pleasure there should still be 
mixed a measure of restraint over ourselves. It 
should extend to the affections, that we may not 
be so absorbed in the love of himian objects as for 
a moment to disturb our supreme love to our 
Master. It should colour our estimate of the 
world, and prevent our being either too depressed 
by its trials, or too elevated by its smiles. It 
should pervade our feelings with a certain tone of 
serious sobriety, and prevent them from being in 
excess, wild, excitable, extravagant. In every 
thing we should remember our Christianity, and 
act as those who have here no continuing city, but 
seek another country, even a heavenly. Let the 
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sight of the other world solemnise the heart, in 
the remembrance of the inspired word, " Let your 
moderation be known unto all men ; the Lord is 
at hand." 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Christian sympnthy. Pa. cvi. 6 ; Lulte xv. 6 ; Bom, xii. 15 ; 
1 Car. X. 24; xii. 26; xiii. 4; QcU. vi. 2; Phil. n. 17, 18 
Seb. xiii. 3. 

Humility in mutual intercourse. Bom. xii. 10 ; U^h. iv. 32 ; 

V. 21; PM.iL3; 2 Pe<. J. 7. 
Patience. Gal. v. 22, 33 ; Ijph. iv. ; Co?, iii. 8 ; 2 ITim. ii. 

24,25; !ZW. ui. 2. 

Discretion in giving advice. Prov. xxv. 9 ; Matt, xviii. 15 ; 
Bom. xii. 18 ; Eph. iv. 3 ; 1 Thess. iv. 11 ; 2 Thesa. iii. 11. 

Duty of giving and taking advice. Lev. xix. 17 ; Pa. i. 5 ; 

ix. 7, 8 ; xiii. 1 — 18 ; xix. 25 ; cxli. 5 ; Prov. xxv. 9 — 12 ; 

xxvii. 5 ; xxviii. 23 ; Ecd. vii. 5 ; BoTn. xv. 14 ; Gal. iv. 16 ; 

vi. 1 ; Eph. V. 21 ; Col. iii. 16 ; 1 Tim. v. 1, 2, 20 ; Eeh.uu 
. 13; X.24; 1 Pc^. v. 5. 



INSTANCES. 

Moses accepting the advice of Jethro. Exod. xviii. 24. 
Abigail counselling David. 1. Sam. xxv. 24 — 31. 
Nal^an rebuking David. 2 Sam. xii. 7. 
David following JoaVs advice. 2 Sam. xix. 5. 
Behoboam rejecting the counsel of the old men. 1 Kings 

xii. 8. 
Naaman persuaded by his servants. 2 Kinga v. 13. 
Paul counselling the Thessalonians. 2 TTieaa. iii. 11. 
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There is nothing so difficult as the art of making advice 
agreeable. — ^Addison. 

He who can take advice is sometimes superior to him who can 
give it — ^VoN Knebel. 

There is, probably, no cause more prolific of strife 
between friends, and of misapprehension between 
man and man, than the giving of advice. How 
many coldnesses among old friends, tow many 
separations of former companions, how many angry 
and upbraiding thoughts among those who at 
other times had no feeling towards each other but 
sympathy and affection, may be traced to advice, 
perhaps both ill given, and ill received ! Yet the 
cause may be not so much in the thing, as in the 
mode of doing it. The advice may have been 
given with the best and most honest intentions ; it 
may itself be most sound and right ; it may even 
commend itself really to the reason and the con- 
science of the receiver ; and yet it may be the 
source of unkindness, if not of enmity, never 
ceasing during life. The person who has not had 
painful experience of this pregnant source of strife, 
both as a giver and receiver of advice, is singularly 
fortunate. Most people can recall in some past 
time the suppressed anger and indignation with 
which we have listened to advice which, perhaps, 
we could not, or dared not openly reject. Or 
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reversing the experience as they have grown older, 
they can recollect the sense of affronted self-respect 
and caustic condemnation with which they have 
found their advice rejected, when perhaps it has 
proceeded from the purest motives, and has been 
based upon unquestionable truth. Picture to the 
mind's eye, for instance, that father and that son 
parting with mutual displeasure ; the father angry 
and indignant, the son irritated and provoked — a 
scene only too familiar in this strange world. Yet 
perhaps that father loves his son as he loves his 
life; and perhaps that son, in spite of present 
provocation, nurses in his heart of hearts a secret 
affection and veneration for his father so deep and 
sensitive, that if any one else reproached his 
parent, his whole soul would be in arms. K the 
mutual misapprehensions thus produced are, in a 
great measure, the effect of mistakes for which 
mutual allowance ought really to be made, it is 
worth while to examine into the source of the 
mistake, and, as far as possible, to correct it. 

Common experience will confirm the assertion 
that it is not the mere fact of the advice, or the 
nature of the advice, which ordinarily gives offence. 
Even where advice is given without a right to give 
it, men are commonly ready to forgive the indiscre- 
tion of the act out of respect to the motive. We 
can recall that there are certain persons from whom 
we are willing to bear anythhig, and to whose 
words we always listen with courtesy, even when 
we are not disposed to follow them. On the other 
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iide, there are certain persons from whom we can 
bear nothing ; their slightest word irritates and 
offends, and their best intentions only provoke the 
stronger opposition. It may be said that the differ- 
ence exists in the natural character of the speakers. 
Some persons are endowed with so kindly and 
genial a disposition, as to imbue with tenderness 
their very rebukes; and others, on the other hand, 
have so acrid and cross-grained a disposition, as to 
make their very praise disagreeable. No doubt 
these differences do exist by nature ; yet whatever 
beauty there is in such a natural condition, grace can 
jiot only copy, but far more than repeat it For God 
gave the natural disposition, and grace is but the 
power of his own Spirit renewing what he himself 
has made into purer beauty and more perfect con- 
formity towards himseli What then is the secret 
of giving advice and receiving it ? Not mere 
delicacy of manner, not mere gentle considerate- 
ness, not mere dexterity in suiting the feeling of the 
moment, not mere discretion, but something higher 
and more effective than all these — ^the strange, 
potent, inexplicable, and mysterious thing we call 
sympathy. 

Now, there is no man in the world whose sym- 
pathy should be so sensitive and true as the Chris- 
tian's, or who is drawn by so many motives 
towards its exercise. The very effect of grace itself 
is to soften the heart, and to give to the feelings 
a delicacy and sense of propriety ; a good taste and 
gentleness, which nothing else can give equally 
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as itself. The love of God, by its grandeur and 
its greatness, opens and expands the heart, and 
gives it a new capacity for feeling and loving. 
He who loves God must love all the children of 
God. The sense of sin belonging to a Christian man, 
and his habit of looking out of himself to Christ, 
tend to break down that harsh and cold selfishness 
which is the opposite of sympathy. The infinite 
goodness of God, and his self-sacrificing love in 
sparing not his own Son, but giving him up for us 
all, must lead a man to give sympathy liberally to 
others, as he himself has received sympathy libe- 
rally from God. The marvellous example of Jesus, 
and the wondrous tenderness with which he en- 
tered into the feelings of others, weeping with 
them that wept, and rejoicing with them that re- 
joiced, cannot be without its influence on the cha- 
racter of the Christian. Dwelling ever in happy 
thought on the perfection of Christ's character, he 
becomes by the teaching of the Spirit like Christ, 
and dimly reflects his character, even grace for 
grace. 

Thus of all men in the world the Christian 
has the greatest power of S)rmpathy^ and sym- 
pathy has a secret power to touch the heart. 
The grand secret of doing good hes in this, the 
most irresistible of all human influences. Without 
it all other gifts are comparatively useless. A 
person may lavish amid the homes of poverty or 
sorrow unbounded wealth, and scatter profusely on 
every side the gifts of a generous hand; yet, if 
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there is no sjmipathy, he will not win a heart, nor 
call forth a spark of true affection. But let him 
have sympathy, though he has nought else, and 
that gentle tone of the yoice, that touch of the 
handy that secret consciousness of real good-will, 
will open every hearty lite, the flowers which fold 
themselves up against the nipping frost, but expand 
their open leaves to the sunshine. Let Chris- 
tians pray for sympathy; for that pure, generous, 
unselfish emotion is tiie very reflection of God ; 
and then will this gift itself suggest all else, prompt- 
ing the reason, and guiding the tongue, and enabling 
the Christian man to realise the inspired descrip- 
tion : " A vnse reprover on an obedient ear." 

There is no difficulty in specifying the points 
on which our grand Christian principles diould 
modify our conduct, alike in giving advice and in. 
taking it. 

L How to give it. Let a word of caution be 
dropped against too much forwardness in proffer- 
ing it. There are occasions when it may be a 
bounden duty to speak. But these occasions can 
only spring from some acknowledged relationship, 
and consequent responsibility in flie sight of God 
for the best use of the influence it gives us. Even 
then not simple relationship, but relationship of 
authority of some sort or other alone gives us the 
right to speak. The proprieties arising out of the 
relations held towards each other must not be 
violated ; they deserve all our deference because 
they are God's making, and indicate the sphere 
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Tfithin which it pleases him ttat we should act. 
Where he is pleased to use his people, he makes 
the opporttmity and the occasion. It would be a 
manifest impropriety for the stranger to offer 
unasked advice to another. It would be no less 
a violation of proper deference for a child to press 
advice upon a parent, a servant on a master, a 
pupil on an instructor, unless there are exceptional 
circumstances to call for it. 

The same rule applies to the deference due from 
youth to age; and there is a striking example 
recorded for our instruction in the book of Job. 
Elihu had heard both Job and his three friends 
utter many things inconsistent with ta*uth, yet for 
h time he kept siletice. " I said days should 
Speak, and multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom. Behold, I waited for your words, I gave 
ear to your reasons.** 

But passing over the case either of strangers on 
the one side, or of intimate relationship upon the 
dther, there lie between these two points the ordi- 
nary intercourse of man with man, and the count- 
less opportunities of daily life. Let us not be 
feager to proffer advice unasked. There are scHne 
people who are always eager to give it on all 
<:)Ccasions, and such a diE^)osition is most earnestly 
to be deprecated. It only lays the cause we love 
bpen to reproach. For either the tendency indi- 
cates a want of self-control, or it shows an over- 
confidence in ourselves and in our own judgment ; 
br it exhibits an assumption which steps out of its 
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own proper place, and beyond the limits God has 
laid down ; or it shows the want of a deeper ex- 
perience of our own hearts, and that we live too 
little in ourselves, too much out of ourselves. A 
Christian, who has an adequate sense of his own 
weaknesses and daily mistakes, will be too much 
humbled by this consciousness to set himself up as 
tiie adviser of others ; will have too much to do 
in keeping himself right to be anxious to occupy 
himself in trying to keep other people right. Let 
Christians therefore be very slow to offer advice ; 
felow even in any case, lest they only shut the door 
against their own influence, and close their own 
opportunities. Let them wait ordinarily till the 
request for advice gives them the right to speak, 
imd justifies them in speaking openly, plainly, 
honestly, faithfully. 

There may, however, be circumstances where 
this general rule must give way. Relationship 
and connexicm with those about us may make it 
a boimden duty to speak, not oa things indifferent, 
but on all things affecting oonduct, character, and 
happiness. Surely the rule acknowledged to hold 
good in regard to the body cannot be less applica- 
ble to the mind, the heart, and the conscience. 
8hall I see one I love in danger of falling over the 
precipice, being scorched in the fire, lost in the 
trackless wilderness, or falling among ambushed 
foes, and shall I not call out to warn him of his 
danger ? Shall I see one I love go wrong in life, 
taking some fatal step, falling into some ruinous 
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habit, forming some dangerous acquaintance, and 
shall I not warn him ? Shall I see him in diffi- 
culty, perplexed and harassed, and not seek to 
help him? Under such circumstances silence 
would be a crime, and lesser considerations must 
give way to what are vital and imperative. But 
just in proportion to the stake at issue, and the 
magnitude of the occasion, is the necessity for 
Christian caution and the guidance of Christian 
principles, that we may not speak out of personal 
heat, or with an inconsiderate haste, fatal to our 
own influence, and to the very object we have at 
heart. Not on these occasions alone, although on 
these most specially, but on all occasions when we 
give advice, let us endeavour to do so wisely. 

Let us do it with humility ; and this for a reason 
which should direct all our action and manners. 
The giving of advice, especially where that advice 
involves rebuke and condemnation, implies more 
or less the attitude of a superior towards an 
inferior. To tell persons of their faults is always 
a difficult and delicate thing, and apt to stir up 
the untamed pride of the human heart into opposi- 
tion. Yet once awaken personal feeling, arm a 
man's self-respect against you, set pride into 
antagonism, awaken anger, wd all possible good 
is lost. We should be so conscious of this tendency 
in ourselves, as to watch against it most carefully 
in others. Even where the station of a superior, 
and a consequent right to speak does really exist 
in the highest degree, it is yet a Christian duty to 
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allay the irritation of personal offenca Is not 
this the meaning of the inspired words, "Fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath" (Eph. vi. 4). 
How much more necessary is it in the ordinary 
relations of man with man. The very giving of 
advice implies some kind of superiority ; that you 
have what your friend has not^ or see what he 
does not see, or understand what he does not un- 
derstand. It is the act of a superior, so £Eur as that 
act is concerned, towards an inferior* There is 
urgent need, therefore, never to forget this, but 
so to speak as not to wound pride, or touch the 
susceptibility of feeling. 

For this purpose advice should ever be spoken 
with humility ; not with the consciousness of one 
standing on a higher level, but with the keen and 
lively sympathy one sinner should ever bear to- 
wards another. We should ever speak as those 
who are able to sympathise with feelings and diffi- 
culties not experienced by ourselves. In ordinary 
and worldly matters we should try to throw our- 
selves into our friend's position, and to see with his 
eyes. Unless we can place ourselves into contact^ 
so to speak, with him, we shall scarcely know how 
to advise, and certainly not be able to advise with 
effect. Is it a matter of religion ? Let it be sjs 
one poor dying man may speak to another poor 
dying man. Is it the anxious desire to awaken 
some careless sinner to care about his soul ? Do it 
out of the fulness of heart of one who cares for his 
own soul. Let there be no appearance of stooping 
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down, as if you were a holy being of superior 
nature, instead of beii^ just as lost, just as helpless 
in yourself, and owing every single thing you have 
to the free and soTereign grace of (jod through the 
Work of his Son. Let this be the thought in your 
heart, and the truth upon your lips : " I am a poor 
sinner, and know what sin is, and, thank God, 
know what the Saviour is; and because I am 
saved myself all of grace, I desire to lead others 
to the same Saviour." Just as a man cured of 
some sore and dangerous disease will love to tell 
others af9icted as he was of the physician who has 
cured him, and the medicine by which he has 
been healed, so one redeemed sinner must tell 
other sinners of the redeeming blood of Christ 
Just as a sick man still suffering oould feel no 
possible offence at being told of the remedy by 
which another sick man has been made well, so 
many a man mi^t be led to think of a Saviour, if 
the words addressed to him were those of a com- 
mon sympathy and a common hope. It is not 
enough that the great grace of humility should be 
in the heart unless it is also expressed by the lips. 
Again, the language of advice should be gentle. 
It should not catch a tone of severity, as if it 
were ours to judge. It should not be stem, 
hard, and harsh, but framed after the example of 
our loving Saviour, who did not break the bruised 
reed or quench the smoking flax. We should 
speak the truth and the whole truth, but we should 
(q?eak it in lova We cannot exclude all condem? 
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nation and rebuke from our lips. Little good 
would be done to the patient by taking away the 
bitterness of the medicine. But we should sp^k 
it in all tenderness, declaring our Master's mess^e 
in our Master's spirit, and according to our Mas- 
ter's example. 

Again, advice should be given patiently ; a wise 
^unsellor should not be hasty to judge, but should 
wait to become acquainted with the whole circum- 
stances of the case. How shall a physician treat 
his patient rightly unless he first ascertains the 
nature and intensity of the disease? There is a 
great temptation to persons of lively dispositions 
and active intellects to outrun the full knowledge 
of the facts, and jump to a conclusion on partial 
grounds. It is remarkable how this tendency 
is rebuked by the inspired Word of God : ^ He 
tiiat answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is 
folly and shame unto him" (Prov. xviii. 13). 

Lastly, advice should be given privately. I 
speak, of course, of the ordinary intercourse of men, 
and not of the occasions where one man may be 
called to speak to many men at once. But I say 
privately, in order that the implied superiority of 
the advice-giver over the advice-receiver may not 
hurt a man's self-respect, nor injure his position by 
being exercised in the presence of another. It is 
remarkable that our Master himself, in his in- 
structions to those who are injured, laid stress on 
this privacy : " Tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone" (Matt, xviii. 15). AU must be 
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conscious that wa receive advice more willingly 
when thus quietly given between us and our 
friend, than when paraded before others with an 
ostentatious show, equally unbecoming to the 
speaker and injurious to the hearer. How easily 
and naturally does the one ever-recurring and 
golden rule solve a thousand of these questions^ 
and by a kind of instinct teach us how to act : 
" Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you." 

It cannot be expected that attention to these 
cautions should enable us invariably to avoid 
giving offence, or causing pain and misapprehen- 
sion. But it will take away just cause for offence, 
and this is all we can hope for. There are persons 
so jealous and sensitive ; persons who have pam- 
pered their own pride into such a morbid activity, 
that, like an inflamed wound, it will not bear even 
to be touched. The impossibility of always main- 
taining truth and honesty with such characters, 
without giving offence, is indicated by the remark- 
able words of the apostle: "If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men" 
(Bom. xii. 18). If our Master himself was mis- 
understood and unkindly judged, what wonder 
if his people should be so too ? Yet it is our duty 
to avoid it as far as possible. If we fail, we have 
at all events the satisfaction of doing right, the 
ease of our own conscience, and, above all, the 
unfailing approbation of our Master. 

n. What shall be said as to receiving advice ? 
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fiere all is summed up in one short lesson — ^a 
lesson very easy to speak and very hard to practise. 
"The obedient ear" (Prov. xxv. 12) will receive 
it with humility, patience, and generous teach- 
ableness. Then only do our communications with 
each other fulfil all that God would make them, 
when both sides of the divine instruction are ful- 
filled, and we have " the wise reprover" and " the 
obedient ear." 

In every point of view the disposition frankly to 
receive advice, and calmly and candidly to con- 
sider it, is one of the most honourable and dignified 
tempers possible for a Christian man. Much of 
this subject will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. But every one of the feelings which 
lead men to reject advice, is directly opposed to 
the instruction of God, and to the graces of the 
believer. For a man who rejects advice does so 
either because he will not accept it, or because he 
cannot ; the one is the instinct of pride, the other 
the ofispring of ignorance. The irritation which 
rises up provoked against the words of the wise, 
and the headstrong obstinacy which, although con- 
victed, will not yield, because it mil not, from the 
mere unsanctified instinct of opposition, are but 
the twin children of pride, evil ofispring of an evil 
mother. The want of perception which indignantly 
denies the need of advice or the occasion for cor- 
rection, is the result of ignorance — ignorance of 
self, ignorance of the world, ignorance of divine 
truth, ignorance of God. There are some persons 
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who will never allow themselves to be wrong, and 
have ever at hand an unhappy store of reasons to 
justify themselves, as numerous as they are vain* 
He who always thinks himself right must always 
be wrong — wrong alike helplessly and hc^lessly. 
Helplessly, because he rejects advice ; hopelessly, 
for what prospect of improvement can there be in 
one who denies even the necessity for it? Of all 
things in the world, weak vanity is the most un- 
teachable. This, too, Scripture has touched with 
its own peculiar vividness and power : " Seest thou 
a man wise in his own conceit? there is more hope 
of a fool than of him" (Prov. xxvL 12). 

Never are Christian self-control and Christian 
gentleness more conspicuous or more admirable 
than in the act of gently receiving advice. The 
failure of the first part of the divine injunction is 
no reason for the neglect of the second ; for each 
man must do his duty, whether another does bis 
or not. Even if advice be ill given ; if the proffer 
of it be itself an impertinence, and if it be ex- 
pressed harshly, rudely, unwisely, so that every 
unkind word pierces like a sword, still, Christian, 
show the heroism tiiat becomes thea Forgive i^ 
mistakes for Christ's sake, and for Christ's sake 
lay to thine heart its lessons ; and, for thine own 
sake, prayerfully seek to combine in thyself the 
two sides of the duty; and exhibit in turn the un- 
derstanding of the wise reprover, and the generous 
teachableness of the obedient ear. 
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anners. 

Manners are the expression of character — Apparent ex- 
'ceptions considered and explained — The genial manner, the 
reserved, the repulsive, the ru^ed — Moral and mental differ- 
ences of men — ^Relation of manners to Christian edification — 
The existing evils= — ^Their practical remedy. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Source and importance of manner. Mark viL 15, 22, 23 ; 
1 Cor. X. 32, 33; 2 Car. viii. 21 ; FhU. ii. 4, 14, 15; 
Cci. iv. 5, 6. 

Courteous manners a part of Christian duty. Lev, xix. 32 ; 
Mait V. 47, 48 ; X. 12 ; Luke xiv. 8, 9, 10; Bom. xiii. 7 ; 
Ca. iiL 12, 14; 1 Feter ii. 17; iii. S. 



INSTANCES. 

Abraham entertains the angels. Gen. xviiL 

Abraham and the children of Heth. Oen. xxiii. 3, 7, 12. 

Jacob meeting Esau. Oen. xxxiii. 3, 15. 

Rachel's apology to her father. Gen. xxxi. 35. 

Joseph's attention to Jacob. Gen. xlv. 26, 28 ; xlvii. 9, 12. 

Moses welcoming Jethro. JSxod. xviii. 7. ' 

Solomon's courtesy to Bathsheba. 1 Kings iL 19. 

Paul privately conferring with the most influential Gralatians. 

Ga/.ii. 2. 
Paul before Festus. Ads xxvi, 25. 
Paul pleading with Philemon. Phtlem. 5, 19. 
John addressing the elect lady. 2 John 1, 5, 13. 
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Maunere makyfh the man.— William op Wtkeham. 

Virtue itself offends, when coupled with forbidding manners. 

Bishop Middleton. 

As the sword of the best tempered metal is most flexible, so the 
truly generous are most pliant and courteous in their behaviour 
to their inferiors. — ^Fitller. 

By " Manners," wo axe not to understand deeds, 
but the mode of doing them. For instance, the 
word denotes not the act, but the gesture, car- 
riage, expression assumed in doing it. All must 
be conscious that the same act may be com- 
bined with a widely different mann^. See, for 
instance, two persons giving alms. The one does 
it with simplicity, and with a kind, genial, un- 
affected good-will and courtesy, which bestow 
double value upon the gift itself. Another does it 
with an air of condescension and superiority, or with 
an appearance of unwilling reluctance, which takes 
away from the gift more than half its value. The 
act may be the same, and the amount of the gift 
the same in both cases, but the manner is different. 
Thus also manners have not reference to the words 
we speak, but to the tone of voice, the emphasis, 
and expression adopted in speaking them. Here, 
too, all must be conscious of the familiar difference. 
The words of intreaty may be invested by manner 
with all the harshness of command, or the words 
of authority with all the tenderness of entreaty. 

h2 
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The plainest rebuke may be so tempered by gentle- 
ness of manner as not to give offence, and the 
simplest expression so embittered by harshness of 
manner, as only to exasperate. 

But manner extends farther, from particular 
and occasional acts, to those indescribable and 
minute particulars which make up the great sum 
of life. The acts may be so small and so familiar 
as, singly, to escape observation, and so likewise 
singly, will be the mode of doing them. But the 
aggregate of the whole becomes perceptible where 
the separate particulars are no^ and constitutes 
what we call ''manners," The very style of 
moving and carrying the body, the familiar tones 
of the voice, the address, the habitual expression of 
features and action, the whole mode of doing things, 
grows into a second nature, and becomes almost 
part of the man himself. We can Ho more be in- 
sensible to differences of habitual manners, than 
we are to differences of manner in doing certain 
occasional acts. 

Now, all manner is the expression of moral cha- 
racter. It arises from some moral quality in the 
heart, some peculiarity of thinking and feeling. 
This general principle brings the truths of the 
Gospel to bear upon the question. Manners spring 
from character on the one side, and grace acts 
upon character on the other. It is only in propor- 
tion as we clearly see this that we are able to mark 
either the sphere or explain the mode in which 
Christian principles can act upon this outside of 
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the man. Each man is but one man. His inward 
self is not one man, and his outward self another. 
But his inward and his outward self are but one, 
and they both act and react upon each other. The 
most powerful influence is that of the inward upon 
the outward man ; but the outward, in a lesser but 
very important degree, acts upon the inward. 
There are some apparent but not real exceptions, 
and it is necessary to explain them in order to fix 
indelibly on the mind the great central truth that 
xnanner is the expression of character. 

I. Occasional manner may be no true indication 
of permanent character ; but it is the indication of 
the occasional feeling. That feeling may be jus- 
tified by the occasion, as when, for instance, a man 
of Christian feeling is justly angry and indignant 
at some bad, base act, and expresses his displeasure 
in his manner. Or it may be the effect of momen- 
tary temptation, throwing a man off his guard, and, 
in a moment of weakness giving to natural passion 
a victory over abiding grace. Or the circumstances 
may be very infrequent, and the feeling, and, con- 
sequently, the manner produced by it, very occa- 
sional also, and widely different from a man's habi- 
tual modes of feeling and acting. Our nature is 
so corrupt, our sanctification so imperfect, and our 
inconsistencies with ourselves consequently so 
numerous, that it would be a dangerous and unjust 
thing to judge of character by single acts. Never- 
theless, the connexion of the outward manner, and 
the inward feeling out of which it springs, remains 
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the eame — ^they still go together. We cannot 
jadge of character by single acts, simply because 
tliey are single acts. If We saw the acts repeated 
and habitaal, we should then rightly judge of cha- 
racter by them. The manner always expresses the 
moral emotion. The emotion may be rare and ex- 
ceptional, a shadow that passes and is gone ; or it 
may be frequent and habitual, and then it is cha- 
racter ; for character is but the habitual mode of 
feeling and thinking. The temporary emotion will 
find its expression in a temporary peculiarity of 
manner; the habitual emotion in a habitual and 
characteristic peculiarity of manner. 

There are cases where external manners may 
convey a false impression of character. We meet 
persons in the world whose frank, kind, genial 
manners, impress us most favourably; and yet for 
whom, on further and intimate acquaintance with 
their real selves, we can feel neither respect nor 
affection. There are other persons by whose man- 
ners we are repelled; they are cold, harsh, re- 
served, ungenial. Yet when we become acquainted 
with the true and solid worth below, we feel the 
most profound respect and the most cordial love 
for them. Let us look at each of these cases for a 
minute. The first is the person whose manner 
conveys a more favourable idea of the character 
than the fact justifies. Now, such a manner may 
be artificial, or it may be natural. 1. It may be 
artificial ; it may be the result of actual artifice, 
intentionally concealing the real feelings ; it may 
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be the result of edudition and trainings the out- 
ward polish upon the hoUowness beneath. In 
either case it is but a &aud, a forgery ; and, like 
the base coin, it acknowledges the reality of the 
truth it copies. For if there was no real worth — 
no true charm in manner, why should it be copied? 
2. It may be natural, the mere instinct of outward 
grace and beauty ; the expression of a genial good- 
nature, or the result of a natural buoyancy and 
cheerfulness of character, well pleased with itseL^ 
and therefore disposed to be well pleased with 
others. This is far the most common case. It 
would be yery wrong to impute to fraud aU outwwd 
charm of manner which has yet no depth and reality 
about it. In such a case the manner is good, and 
the feeling producing it good, so far as they go. 
The fault is that they do not go far enough. The 
slighter and more superficial qualities are tliere ; 
the deeper and more valuable are absent. It is 
not the presence of the slighter qualities we have 
cause to regret, but the absence of the more solid 
ernes. It is like a perfect polish on a bad material. 
There is no fault in the polish, but only in the 
materiaL It is a great mistake, into which some 
fall, to despise the outside in their love for what is 
below. Why should we not have both, and on the 
same material, that is, the character sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost, add the perfect polish? 

But let us look at the other character, where 
the manners are repulsive, but the qualities below 
sound and true. In such a case the repulsive 
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manners are no essential part of the yaluable stufiT 
beneath. They are in every case a loss, not a 
gam ; a drawback, not an advantage They ex- 
press, in every case, some defect in the character. 
We love the character in spite of the defect, but 
we should admire it stiU more without it. To. 
copy the defects of manner while we imitate the 
virtues of character, is a danger ever besetting us, 
so long as we make our fellow-men our models. 
Let us make Christ our model, and we shall avoid 
it. In him there was the perfection of outward 
manner as well as of inward grace. He was 
meek and gentle of heart. He did not strive, 
nor cry, neither was his voice heard in the 
streets. A bruised reed did he not break, nor 
quench the smoking flax. We cannot even con- 
ceive our blessed Master to have done a rude act, 
or spoken a discourteous word. Indignant he was 
with hypocrisy, and keen and searching were his 
denunciations of sin; but even there and then it 
was the dignity of offended justice, not the petu- 
lance of irritated temper. A repulsive manner is, 
in every case without exception, a fault, and arises 
from some defect which Divine grace alone can 
cure. 

There are two principal causes which may hide 
real worth under a repulsive manner. There may 
be a diseased self-love, aggravated, perhaps, by 
family circumstances, and the want of true sym- 
pathy. Such a person retires within himself, under 
the sense of being misunderstood, from a feeling 
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either of excessive sensitiveness, or of proud re- 
serve, or of extreme timidity and nervousness, 
each of them a blot which will tend to disappear 
amid the genial sunshine of a Divine hope and a 
Christian sympathy. 

Or this ruggedness of manner may arise from 
intention. It is not unusual to find men who 
avowedly despise manners, and even pride them- 
selves on what they call bluntness and honesty, 
but what may more truly be called imkindness 
and discourtesy. The mistake is none the less 
serious and lamentable because there may be 
honest motives at the bottom of it It may 
arise from a strong disgust at the hoUowness and 
insincerity. of the world, and a painful experience 
of the inward crimes covered by an outward smile, 
as if sincerity and sadness were things identical. 
Or it may arise from an overgrown independence, 
thinking so much of what is due to itself that it 
forgets what is due to others. Or it may spring 
from a real selfishness which has wrapped itself up 
so long in merely personal considerations that the 
feelings of other men are left out of sight. But, 
in any case, it is a mistake much to be lamented, 
does great harm to the cause of Christ, and is a 
most untrue representation of the gentle and 
courteous spirit of the Gospel. It indicates some 
moral defect, and the outward roughness is its 
painful and natural expression. 

II. There remains another important distinc- 
tion to be made. Manner is the expression of 
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eharacter. But character may be of two kinds : 
the one mental and constitutional^ the other 
moral. The first includes all the differences be- 
tween man and man produced by differences of 
taste, of intellect, of temperament, of natural dis- 
position, or even ot physical constitution ; such as 
make one man reserved, and another demonstrative ; 
one timid, and another self-rehant ; one nervous^ 
another frank and open ; one slow to feel, another 
quick to feel ; one impulsive, another meditative ; 
one sanguine, and another despondent. 

These differences Divine grace never wholly 
equalises. It may and does modify many of them, 
such as the tendency to despondency, but it 
does not entirely remove them. It leaves these 
differences of character as perceptible after con- 
version as they were before; probably* as per- 
ceptible in the state of glory as they are now in 
the state of grace. For such things make up the 
individuality of men. And as grace leaves the 
differences of character unaltered, so it leaves 
also the differences of manner. It would be as 
wise to attempt to make all the trees, and flowers, 
and birds alike, as to make aU men alika These 
very differences constitute both the charm of 
social life and the bond of human affection. Nay, 
more, these varieties of character enable us to see 
by very contrast the unity of moral and spiritual 
character produced by grace in all the elect — ^the 
common stamp of the Spirit of Grod visible upon 
the characters and lives of the saints. 
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This variety of characjter may be termed mental ; 
but there is another which is moral, the difiFerenee 
of character, and therefore the difference of man- 
ner produced by the qualities of the heart. For 
instance, men are very 'dififerent and act very 
differently according as they are proud or humble, 
selfish or generous, harsh or gentle, cold or sympa- 
thizing, vain or meek, forgiving or revengeful, 
worldly or heavenly minded. On this moral 
character Divine grace acts. The manner spring- 
ing from it is as distinctive as the character. Here 
all Christians should seek to be alike, because they 
should all seek to bring themselves into conformity 
to the blessed example of their Master. 

These explanations tend to confirm the principle 
that manner is the expression of character. If 
this truth be once clearly apprehended, and 
frankly accepted, any difficulty attending the 
discussion of " manners," as a part of Christian 
obligation, is practically at an end. The lessons 
arising from it are so plain and simple that the 
rapid statement of them will suffice. 

It is evident from this truth that it is necessary 
for a Christian man to watch over manners, just 
as he watches over all other indications of the 
inward state of his heart; all other fruits illus- 
trative of the nature of the tree on which they 
grow. They are the visible symptoms of spiritual 
health or spiritual sickness, and a man's soul can 
no more be well while the external irritabilities of 
an unchristian manner exist, than his body can be 
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well while the symptoms of disease remain in aU 
their pain and force. 

The same lesson follows from the duties a 
Christian owes to others as well as from those he 
owes to himself. It is the bounden duty of a 
Christian to add his mite to the sum of human 
happiness, and to promote with all his active 
powers the pleasure and welfare of all those 
within his reach. The man of God should walk 
through the world blessing and blessed, the centre 
of happiness and peace wherever he goes. He 
should so live as to fulfil to the praise of his re- 
deeming God the touching description of Job : 
" When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me" (Job 
xxix, 11). But how shall a Christian thus shed 
happiness around him if the jewel in his soul is 
hidden by the dross outside ? A large share of 
life's happiness is dependent on our manners to- 
wards each other. The sharp, rude angles and 
points of selfish temper, unkind words, and dis- 
courteous acts, tear up the delicate fabric of human 
love and human enjoyment. 

Nay, there is a far higher motive in the witness 
we should bear for our Master. It is the beauty 
of holiness, which, like some visible outward gar- 
ment, should evidence to the world outside the 
glory of the saints of God. Men cannot see our 
hearts ; but they can observe our lives, hear our 
words, watch our actions, scrutinise our man- 
ners. Their caustic severity, and expertness in 
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finding fault, may well put us on our guard. 
What wonder that the Spirit of God should 
not leave us unwarned even on this subject, 
coupling together in a mode most worthy of 
our attention, the moral feeling and the outward 
manner. The moral feeling, '*be pitiful;" the 
outward manner, "be courteous;" and, coupling 
the two in one lesson, " be pitiful, be courteous " 
(1 Pet. iii. 8). 

How then shall a Christian man proceed, in 
order to frame even his manners after the Chris- 
tian model ? Shall he seek to do so by setting up 
strict detailed rules, and squaring every act, and 
look, and word, to some ideal standard ? No. To 
do this would be but to practise insincerity, and to 
fix all the attention on the outside polish, to the 
neglect of the material lying below. A wiser, 
truer, better rule, is suggested by the truth that 
manner is the expression of character. Therefore 
look to character. Seek the grace of God to 
conform this to the Saviour's standard, and in 
proportion as the inward life grows strong and 
holy, the outward manner will be consistent and 
Christian, 

(i.) Let us seek to cultivate an unaffected 
humility of mind. Let it grow out of an abiding 
sense of our personal unworthiness before God, 
and of our entire dependence upon him for every 
gift, every power and faculty, every possession 
of fortune, or comfort of circumstance. Let us 
therefore be humble, never forgetting the presence 
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of God in which we stand, or the loving Savionr 
who is our Divine companion and friend. This 
true humility will correct all the faults of manner 
arising from assumption and pride, a lofty sense 
of our own claims, and the exclusiveness which 
reverses the Divine precept, and thinks ourselves 
better than others. 

(ii.) Let us pray that the peace of God may 
rule in our hearts, bringing into captivity those 
secret irritations of temper, and feelings of self- 
dissatisfaction, which make the heart like a yexed 
and uneasy sea. This peace should have its spring 
in the sense of forgiven sin through the blood of 
Christ, and the consciousness of a blessed union 
with Jesus through the power of the Spirit. It 
will correct many irregularities, and soothe that 
sharpness or crossness of manner, which is so 
pregnant a source of pain and mutual variance 
in our relations towards others ; all that class of 
faults which we explain by the words — " I did not 
mean to be cross," the involuntary, unconscious, 
but not therefore guiltless, utterances of the un- 
happiness of our own hearts. 

(iii.) Let us learn to love each other, because we 
love the Lord. Let us cultivate an active good-will 
towards all men, and show it in a sincere desire to 
give pleasure to others on all occasions. Sympathy 
will correct the cold, selfish, hard austerity of 
manner, repulsive of affection, and chilling, like an 
Arctic iceberg, the very atmosphere in which it 
moves. 
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(iv.) There should be an ever active sense of 
the Divine presence and of providential govern- 
ment in giving to each man his place and 
his work. Let there be a conviction that each 
man, however humble, has his vocation, and is 
called to contribute his share to the common stock 
of human happiness. This sense of God's presence 
will tend to correct even a morbid self-distrust and 
nervous timidity ; will teach us what is due to our- 
selves as well as what is due to others ; will enable 
us to understand our place in the world, with its 
relative duties and proprieties, and at once maintain 
our respect to ourselves, our obligations to our 
fellow-men, and our duty to God. Thus strength- 
ened by inward grace, the life of the soul will 
show itself in outward manner ; just as the vigo- 
rous life of some strong tree shows itself in its 
abundant foliage. It will be a part of the new 
man in the heart, not alone to love as brethren, 
but to show that love, first in sympathy, then in 
manner. "Love as brethren; be pitiful, be 
courteous." 
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VIII. 

Moral, tendencies exhibited in dress belong to both sexes — 
Excess in dress and its results — ^The corrective principles of 
the Gospel— Due attention to dress — Its grounds and limits — 
Teaching of Scripture — Extremes in fashion — ^Extravagant 
expenditure on dress — Love of admiration — ^Duty of parents 
and employers. 
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Strieiural ^lluBtxuixssnB. 



PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Consistency in dress. 1 Tim, ii. 9 ; 1 Peter iii. 3 — 5. 

Propriety of dress recognised. Gen. iii. 7—21 ; xxiv. 47 ; 
P«. xlv.8; Isa. Ixi. 10; JSzek. xvi. 11; Beu, vii. 9 — 13. 

Its vanity rebuked. Isa, iii. 16 ; Jer, iv. 30; JRev, xviii. 16. 

Extremes forbidden. Deut. xxii. 5 ; Matt, xxiiL 5 ; 1 Cor, 
viL 31 ; FhU, iv. 5 ; James ii. 2. 

Extravagance. LukexvL 9; Bom. xiv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 12; 
• 1 Peter iv, 4, 5. 

Love of the world. 1 John ii. 15, 16 ; James iv. 4. 



INSTANCES. 



Rebekah veiling herself before Isaac. Gen. xxiv. 65. 
Tamar disguising herself. Gen, xxxviii. 14. 
Vestments of the High Priest. Exod. xxxix. 
Achan and the Babylonish garment. Josh. vii. 21. 
Jezebel saluting Jehu. 2 Kings ix. 30. 
Mordecai honoured by Ahasuerus. Fsth. vi. 8. 
Daniel and Belshazzar. Ban. v. 29. 
Christ in the robes of royalty. John xix. 5. 
The Church in glory. Bev, xix. 8. 
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How vain a thing 
It is for men to take a pride in that 
Which was at first an emblem of their shame. 

Mat. 
A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 
And slight the hovel as beneath her care. 
But how a body so fetntastic, trim. 
And quaint in its deportment and attire, 
Can lodge a heavenly soul, demands a doubi 

CJOWPRB. 

The subject of dress is by no means exclusively- 
applicable to one sex. If the dangers to be 
avoided are more prominent in women than in 
men, it is to be attributed rather to their position, 
and the relation they bear to others, than to any 
peculiarity of disposition. The principles ap- 
plicable to the regulation of dress are not limited 
to the merely outward garb, but extend equally to 
all matters of personal appearance and the atten- 
tion bestowed upon it. The evils are moral, and 
moral evils in no degree depend upon the colour 
of the raiment, but on the temper and disposition 
expressed by them. A man may be as tenacious, 
as sensitive, as particular, about his personal ap- 
pearance as a woman ; as anxiously precise on every 
point of costume, as absurdly jealous of every pass- 
ing detail of fashion. An excessive regard to what 
is purely outward, a high conceit of self, a love for 
the admiration of others, a petty ambition to be 

i2 
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noted and observed, and a passionate regard for 
the world in that little circle in which the indi- 
vidual man or woman moves, are often just as 
observable in men as they are in women, and are 
yet more contemptible, in proportion as they stand 
in stronger contrast to the distinguishing 'sdrtues of 
manhood and the special sphere which God has 
made him to fill. On a large scale the temptations 
to sin in dress beset more peculiarly the female 
sex, for they arise out of the very sphere of a 
woman's influence; and the question of dress is, 
therefore, in a special degree, a woman's question. 
Nevertheless it is not confined to them, and the 
satirist who exposes the weaknesses of mankind 
may find ample scope for the shafts of his ridicule 
in the foppishness of the man as well as the extra- 
vagance of the woman. 

None will question the large amount of time 
and thought, of interest and anxiety, nay more, 
even of labour and sacrifice, bestowed upon dress, 
or the inordinately large place it often holds in 
the thoughts and aifections. To some persons it 
seems to constitute the great business of their lives. 
Comfort, convenience, duty, even character and 
respectability, are sacrificed to it. There can be 
no doubt that it lies at the bottom of many of the 
evils of our social and domestic state, and is in no 
small degree the prolific cause of its sins. Could 
we trace, as the eye of God traces, the crimes and 
vices of the world to their prime moving causes, 
the love of dress would be found to hold a place 
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much more prominent than its apparently trivial 
and outward character would, perhaps, lead us to 
expect But sin is like a down-hiU road, Where the 
first fatal step is easy, but every succeeding step is 
hurried on with ever-increasing precipitation,' till 
the lowest depth is reached at last. No ChristLan 
mind will underrate the value of an influence that 
fills so large a place among the calamities of human 
life 1 Can we doubt that every cause of sin must 
be deeply displeasing to the sin-hating God who 
spared not his own Son to atone for it, and wholly 
contrary to the spirit of that Gospd which made 
the apostle willing rather to deprive himself of 
necessary food than ruin the souls of others, 
or produce even in appearance the deplorable 
disaster. 

Every one will recognise and lament these evils. 
But some may answer, perhaps, that they are not 
responsible for them, because they exist in circles 
of society different to what they occupy themselves. 
Yet it may be safely averred tiiat no evil was ever 
current in one rank of society which did not derive 
encouragement from others. The excessive luxmy 
of our age, its expensive tastes, the love of show, 
the social rivalry, the eagerness for exciting plea- 
sure, the outward glitter and extravagance which 
lives to the very outside of its power, are the real 
roots of the evil. Springing into life in the upper 
classes, it grows downwards and spreads its effects 
even to the lowest, sometimes in forms simply 
ludicrous, sometimes in forms melancholy enough 
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to touch the heart of an angel. Does it not 
become Christian men and women to ask ,what 
share they are bearing in the common responsi- 
bility, and in what direction is exercised their own 
personal influence ? It is folly to blame, the ex- 
travagance of others, when personal example itself 
feeds the flame, either by the excessive anxiety 
bestowed upon dress, or by the unbecoming 
extremes of personal ornament and show. 

But not only must it be confessed that the 
teaching of the Bible is calculated to check and 
correct these tendencies and holds each individual 
responsible for the right use of personal influence, 
but it clearly goes farther than this. The inspired 
language of St. Paul manifestly inculcates, as a 
thing of bounden obligation, a certain marked 
sobriety and moderation. A restraint is to be 
exercised even over the natural and lawful incli- 
nations. The outward raiment is to be becoming 
to the. inward character and to the religious pro- 
fession. These are to be such as not only to avoid 
scandal and baflSe the world's readiness to find 
fault, but as positively to adorn the doctrine of 
Christ, and shed a healthy influence all round the 
path of Christian life. 

The grand truths of a Christian profession theYn- 
selves involve this. We must remember the dig- 
nity of our nature and that immortal spirit which 
lives within our breast^ and those gifts of reason, 
affection, conscience, which constitute the real 
glory and honour of man. We must recollect our 
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lost and sinful state as sinners naturally lying 
beneath the wrath of God, and whose only hopes 
of pardon and peace lie in the stupendous work of 
redemption accomplished for us in the life, sufiFer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of the incarnate Son 
of God himself. We must recall the fact that we 
are here literally in a state of trial or probation, 
with a whole eternity dependent upon our use of 
the present time, so that every moment of time is 
big with the solemnity of an eternity. We must be 
sensitively conscious of the sinful corruption of our 
own hearts, ever apt to fall back from God, and 
never more so than in little things, and we must 
watch against those evil spirits who throng around 
us on every side, and seek to lead us into ruin. We 
must remember that we are but clay in the hands 
of the potter, placed by God himself in a certain 
position of life, with its defined duties, obligations, 
and means, and that any attempt to step out of 
our proper sphere is to set ourselves against God, 
and try to break through the limits he has im- 
posed upon us. We must not forget that we pro- 
fess to look for a better and a heavenly inheritance, 
and to live as those who seek another country, 
even a heavenly. Lastly, we must bear in mind 
that we are the disciples of a crucified Master, of 
one who walked through this world despised and 
outcast ; who was rejected, and is still in the prac- 
tical power of his gospel rejected by the mass of 
mankind, so that he who would be the friend of 
the world must be the enemy of God ; that the very 
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sign of our calling is the cross, and the intended 
purpose of our lives that we should witness for 
Christ before a gainsaying and unbelieving 
world. 

If all this be true, it ought to colour and direct 
all the life and conduct, and enter into the 
habitual modes of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
But is yonder affected man, or yonder extrava- 
gantly dressed woman, at the very extreme of the 
fashion — gay as some gaudy butterfly that has 
nought to do but flutter its brief days and perish 
— such in appearance as a Christian should be ? 
Could any stranger ever dream that such an one 
was a poor sinner, only saved from the very depth 
of hell by the blood of the Son of God, and was 
acting as one for whom it was " appointed once to 
die, but after death the judgment ?" How wide a 
contrast between such a spectacle and the solemn 
injunction given by the Spirit of God through St. 
Paul, an injunction the more solemn from the im- 
mediate conneidon in which it stands with the 
grand privilege of prayer. " I will therefore that 
men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, with- 
out wrath and doubting. In like manner also, that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
^mefacedness and sobriety; not with braided 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array; but (which 
becometh women professing godliness) with good 
works" (1 Tim. ii. 8— 10), 

A parallel passage in 1 Pet. iii. should be read 
together with this, and seems to fix its exact and 
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literal meaning beyond a doubt. " Whose adorn- 
ing let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the 
heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in 
the sight of God, of great price." The stress of 
the whole passage is laid with peculiar emphasis 
on the word " adorning," " whose adorning." Not 
the prohibition of certain articles, but the exces- 
sive care bestowed upon them, and the importance 
in which they are estimated, is the plain meaning 
of the passage. St. Paul's language is of the same 
sense : " In like manner let women adorn them- 
selves." 

If, therefore, it is asked whether these passages 
forbid all attention to personal appearance, all care 
bestowed upon dress — ^whether the use of orna- 
ment, either so natural as plaiting the hair, or 
artificial as the wearing of gold and pearls — in 
short, all ornament of the person, is unlawful and 
has in it the nature of sin, the answer must be 
given without hesitation in the negative. In the 
first place, it is evident that a just attention is 
due even to the outward dress; for this is ex- 
pressed in the language of St. Paul. The word 
translated " modest " is reaUy " seemly," and is so 
far from contradicting the use of what is becoming, 
that it is simply another form of the same word 
which is translated "adorn." While it properly 
includes the idea of modesty, it excludes all idea 
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of carelessness and neglect. It is clear, therefore, 
that a proper attention even to personal appearance 
and costume is a duty ; for it is due to our own 
self-respect, and becoming to our faith. While 
Christianity makes the soul the supreme object of 
care, it invests even the flesh with a wonderful 
dignity, alike because it was borne by the Son of 
God, and because, through his redemption, it will 
rise again from the grave and corruption into a 
glorious immortality. Self-neglect even of the 
flesh cannot coexist with a justly-balanced mind 
that rightly estimates its own dignity, and refers • 
all its being, bodily as well as spiritual, to the 
same creative hand. 

It is likewise a duty to others, a small part of 
that contribution to the happiness of all with 
whom we come into contact, which we should ever 
seek to pay. The habit, too frequent^ of reserving 
all gay and becoming attire for the outside of the 
home, for mere show and display, while inside the 
home, in the domestic circle, the person is neg- 
lected, and anything thought good enough for 
those we love best, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. It is a demoralizing habit to the person 
who adopts it^ and implies a most mistaken esti- 
mate of the right sphere of our duties. Whom 
should we desire to please so much as the mem- 
bers of our own family circle ? To ofiend them, 
and perhaps repel respect, while we keep our 
smiles and our ornament for those outside, is a 
most fatal mistake. 
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Lastly, it is due to God, who made us, and 
is round about us. For God is a God of order. 
All his created works are marked by the most 
exquisite beauty and perfection. It is He who 
has clothed the lily with its robe of loveliness, 
and has given us bodies fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

Not only is due care to propriety and becoming 
seemliness of dress a duty to ourselves, to others, 
and to God, but a certain amount of ornament lies 
equally within the limits of Christian lawfulness. 
For a sense of beauty is natural to us. God him- 
self has endowed us with it. It has, to a certain 
extent, an elevating influence. In creation itself, 
the beauty of the flower and the tree, of the blue 
heavens and the varied earth, the plumage of the 
bird and the glittering shell of the insect, and, 
what is almost more wonderful, the exquisite 
painting and carving of the jewelled shell that 
lies in the ocean bed, apparently never meant to 
be seen by human eye ; all this display of beauty 
serves a most useful and blessed purpose, both 
filling the world that is with manifold delights, 
and giving us some faint conception of the wonders 
of the world that is to be. Thus it is in our own 
life. What satisfies our natural sense of beauty, 
whether it is the gay blossom with which some 
untutored savage decks her head, or the more 
chastened elegance of a refined taste, is, in its 
own proper limits, right and good. Like other 
human things, within its limits even taste in 
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dress is right and good, but directly it overpasses 
them and runs into display^ or encourages personal 
parade, or supplies motives for extravagance, it 
becomes a sin against which every Christian has 
most urgent need to watch and pray. 

What, then, are these limits, and how are they to 
be drawn ? The answer is easy. They are supplied 
by the recollection of the state we are in as sin- 
ners, and the principles we are taught to adopt 
for the guidance of our lives as the professing 
followers of a holy and a crucified Master: As 
vanity in dress is the meanest f«id most unworthy 
of all vanities, so it must be confessed that the 
proper regard to dress is the lowest and least of 
our obligations, and must, therefore, give way 
absolutely and immediately when it comes into 
the presence of loftier principles and more solemn 
obligations. All the grand truths before alluded 
to check it on every side, and bring the tasteful 
love of beauty, or the natural delight in orna- 
ment, into harmony with our great hopes and out 
daily temptations and future prospects, and check 
them from running into excess. Our lost con- 
dition by nature, our state of probation, our 
immortal souls, our liability to sin, our duty to 
our Master, and the unflinching witness we are 
called to bear before the world to the Saviour we 
serve — aU limit it. Directly it passes into coUision 
with any of these, occupies the time and thought 
they demand, and alienates the affections from 
them, that moment it becomes a sin. 
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Hence it is certain that our religion forbids — 
All extremes in dress. The test of what is ex- 
treme may be foimd in the attention and notice 
it attracts. A Christian should walk through life 
with a noble singularity in principles and conduct, 
but should not add needlessly to the oflfence of the 
Cross by an eccentric singularity in dress. The 
object should be, not to be conspicuous or remark- 
able either for defect or excess of costume. Hence 
directly criticism is challenged by any conspicuous 
peculiarity, either in colour or form, it is an ex- 
, treme. Such an extreme is forbidden in itself, 
because it is contrary to the moderation of mind 
inculcated upon a Christian — that temperate use 
of all seen things, and that chastened feeling in 
regard to them which arises from an abiding sense 
of our mortality, and an habitual regard for the 
better world. Our affections can but flow in one 
direction ; they cannot flow in two at the same 
time. If they are fixed on things seen, the un- 
seen realities must be in that degree neglected; 
if on the unseen realities, the care we feel for 
the things seen and temporal must be proportion- 
ately chastened. An extreme, therefore, because 
it is an extreme, is not only a violation of all 
good taste, but a violation of Christian obligation 
likewise. 

But further, it is evil, because it is a badge 
of the world, and inconsistent therefore with dis- 
cipleship of Christ. The very object of being in 
the extreme is to be in the forefront of the world. 
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The act bears its character on its very front. It 
is blazoned on the forehead of vice itself. It is the 
stamp of the fleeting fashions of a world that lieth 
in sin. An extreme in dress of any kind cannot 
be reconciled with the first principles of Christian 
propriety. 

One point of detail must be specified, although 
it should be at the apparent risk of leaving 
general principles, and descending too minutely 
into particulars. There is an extravagance which 
finds a perverse pleasure in copying in the gar- 
ments of the one sex the peculiarities of the gar- 
ments of the other. Such a fashion trenches 
closely in more ways than one upon the preroga- 
tives and revealed will of God. Upon his preroga- 
tive ; because we should be content to be, and to 
appear to be, what God has made us, and not 
overleap those distinctive boundaries of sex which 
are his own gracious and wise appointment. It 
trenches upon his word, because the actual use by 
one sex of the garments of the other is* forbidden 
in the Mosaic law as " abomination to the Lord " 
(Deut. xxiL 5). The overshadowing awfulness of 
such a command covers not only the thing itself, 
but to a sensitive Christian conscience reaches to 
the most distant approach towards it. Such an 
act as the exchange of dress between the sexes 
is a crime in our own land ; and all the wayward 
fancifulness which delights in treading as nearly 
as possible to the confines of that forbidden ground 
is earnestly to be avoided. 
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Further, Christian morality positively forbids 
all extravagance. This is indeed a relative word, 
for what is moderate to one is extravagant to 
another. Yet there are none living to whom the 
duty does not apply; for extravagance may be 
either the foolish ambition of comparative poverty, 
or the thoughtless profusion of acknowledged 
wealth. It is the first, when the weak desire to 
appear higher in station or wealthier in means 
than the fact warrants, leads the member of one 
class of life to assume the habits and dress belong- 
ing to another. The efibrt is the instinct of pride. 
But pride is ever a blind and foolish thing, and 
vaults to its own downfall ; for the idea is that 
there is something humiliating in diflferences of 
rank, station, and means, and that by assuming the 
dress of those higher in the scale, self-respect and 
self-love are saved. In truth, the efibrt, instead 
of making the person respectable, makes them 
Ridiculous ; instead of raising, it lowers. Such a 
taste is a sin in many ways. It is sin, because it 
argues discontent with God's providence, as if 
God had fixed our circumstances wrongly. It is 
sin, because the very imitation is an acted untruth. 
It is sin, because it leads persons to squander what 
God has given for comfort on the mere wantonness 
of display. It is, therefore, an abuse of God's gifts. 
It is sin, because it outstrips the means, and, ex- 
hausting pecuniary resources on personal display, 
makes us unable to give to God his own. It is 
sin, because it is the nursing-mother of sin, and 
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stimulates either to fraud or yice, and lays the 
soul open^ unprotected, to the devil's surest 
wiles. 

But extravagance is sin even where the t^nporal 
meang are so large that no expenditure can out- 
strip their reach — a very extreme case, as will be 
admitted. It is a sinful waste of the vast oppor- 
tunities ot good that wealth bestows, and dis^ 
honours, not honours, Grod in its use. Surely wealth 
is a talent of which an account must be given here- 
after. God gives it to man only as a master 
intrusts his goods to his steward, that they may 
be used to the service of the legitimate owner. 
When we consider the immense influence God has 
given to money, and how he has made even the 
progress of his own Gospel and the salvation of 
immortal souls dependent on it, who can doubt 
that reckless profusion, squandering on a caprice 
—or a display of human pride, the means of 
doing God's work must be a great crime? "Cast 
out the unprofitable servant into outer darkness, 
where is weeping and gnashing of teeth." This 
lesson belongs indeed to all. There is something 
most melancholy in the contrast between the 
willing profusion that wastes money on mere per^ 
sonal ornament, and the grudging avarice with 
which the same person closes the hand and with- 
holds perhaps from God the smallest portion of 
that which is his own, and which he will soon 
call the poor deluded votary of idle fashion to 
quit for ever. 
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Lastly, the Bible in principle forbids and stigma- 
tizes that insidious and growing sin, the love of 
admiration. What is it but one strong form of the 
love of the world ? There is no vice more demoral- 
izing. A person filled with the love of admiration 
is likely to lose all else. In its aspect towards 
earth the heartless selfishness it engenders eats 
out everything good and noble, and withers like 
an imkind frost, every gentle grace of true woman- 
hood. It is wonderful to what mean, base things 
love of admiration will lead, and with what 
a chain of adamant it binds its most unhappy 
victims. Its aspect towards God is still worse, for 
it is the incarnation of what he detests. Here the 
lesson is so clear that the Word of God itself seals 
it up beyond further explanation. How positive, 
how awakening are the words: "Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him. For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world"(lJohnii. 15, 16). 

Let Christians, therefore, watch over their per- 
sonal example, over the habits they encourage in 
their children, and the tastes they foster in their 
servants. Let them watch lest their very kindness 
turn into evil, and their gifts accustom their de- 
pendants to step over the proper lines of separation 
between one class and another. Yonder vain man 
or foolish woman flutters along as if gay clothes 
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were the highest joy of life. What will they do 
when they stand before God without the robe of a 
Saviour's righteousness to cover their sins, naked 
and helpless, lost and condemned ? 
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|ome : its Jgksms, gaties, anir 



Attractions of home — The heavenly antitype — Its educa- 
tional influences — Christian sympathy — ^The sphere of the 
woman— ^Ahsorhing interests of home life — ^Dangers of fjEuni- 
liarity — ^Fireside tempers — ^Mutual respect — Every class of 
the home circle to he considered — Our duty towards the 
faults of others — Conversation. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Social love. Lev, xix. 18 ; 8, Song viii. 6, 7 ; Matt xxii. 39 ; 

Eph, V. 2 ; Cd. ii. 2 ; 1 These, iv. 9 ; 1 Fet, i. 22 ; ii. 17 ; 

iv. 8 ; 2 Pe*. i. 7. 
Husbands and Wives. 1 Cor. xiv.'34; JSph. v. 22, 33; Col. 

iii. 18, 19; 1 Tim. ii. 9, 14; v. 14. 
Parents and children. Uxod. zx. 12 ; xxi. 15 ; Lev. xx. 9 ; 

Deut. xxi. 15 ; Frov. x. 1 ; xiii. 22 ; xvii. 25 ; xxiL 6 ; 

XXX. 17 ; Matt. xv. 4, 6 ; Eph. vi. 1, 4 ; Cd. iii. 20 ; 1 Tim. 

iii 4. 
Masters and servants. Lev. xix. 13 ; Deut xxiv. 15 ; Jer. 

xxii. 13; 1 Cor. vi!. 21, 24; Eph. vi. 5; Cd. iii. 22; 

iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. vi. 1—4 ; Tit. ii. 9, 10 ; James v. 4 ; 1 Pe<. 

ii. 18—21. 
Social life. Frov, xii. 4 ; xviii. 22 ; xix. 13, 14 ; xxi. 19 

Eph. iv. 31, 32. 



INSTANCES. 

Abraham commanding his children. Oen. xviii. 19. 

Eli indulging them. 1 Sam. ii. 22 ; iii. 13. 

Jacob's partiality. Oen. xxxvii. 3—35. 

Rachel envious of Leah. Oen. xxix. 30. 

Moses and Zipporah. ExodJ iv. 25. 

Michal despising David. 1 Chron. xv. 29. 

The centurion and his servant. Luke vii, 2. 

Cornelius and his devout household. Acts x. 7. 

Our Lord at home. Luke ii. 51. 

Our Lnrd and the fauuly at Bethany. Jdm xii. 1. 
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There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

Whilst in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 

Here woman reims : the mother, daughter, wife. 

Strews with freSi flowers the narrow way of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loVes and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. — Montgomebt 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the enjoyments 
and privileges of home life. They have often 
been sung by poets, and explained by moralists, 
and fall more or less within the personal expe- 
rience of all men. Many probably value them who 
have not taken the trouble of examining into their 
nature. The first element of the charm appears 
to consist in the sense of that mutual proprietor- 
ship in each other which grows out of intimate 
relationship, and fosters, and is itself fostered by 
love. A home circle is but a man's or a woman's 
larger self, a manifold mirror, as it were, to reflect 
personal joys and sorrows, hopes and fears. Friends 
and acquaintanceship we may have beyond, but 
the tie of blood cannot be transferred, and with 
its sacredness no stranger can intermeddle. Spring- 
ing from this proprietorship is the sense of perfect 
ease and security connected with home. The 
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fonnalities and restraints of daily life are thrown 
off, and perhaps also the unrealities and insin- 
cerities of more formal society. The strain is thus- 
relaxed, and the mind, wearied, and on the stretch, 
relapses into repose. Hence it is, on the other 
side, that home is the great test of character. 
It is not what a man is abroad, when the restric- 
tions of society, or of interest and habit, hem him 
in on all sides, but what he is in his own fireside 
character, that really illustrates his character and 
principle. Then there is the mutual reliance and 
confiding trust of home. For in the world no man 
can live very long without encountering mistakes 
and misapprehensions, without being misunder- 
stood, aijd his motives harshly judged. At home, 
at least, we feel sure of sympathy, of confidence 
being placed in our truth, and of our motives and 
conduct being gently judged. Hence home ap- 
pears a kind of haven from the rough storms of 
life, where the sore wounds made during the day 
by its unkindness are healed by the soft balm of 
love ; and conflicts, disappointments and annoyances, 
forgotten in the interchange of a loving com- 
panionship. This is perhaps the highest character 
of home. It is in this respect a type of Grod, an 
earthly foretaste of that heavenly refuge which is 
the true consolation of the saints, when the soul, 
sick with its struggles, hides itself in the secret 
place of the Most High, and like a wounded dove 
nestling in her quiet home, finds refuge beneath 
the shadow of the Almighty. 
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This typical relation held towards each other in 
the earthly home, and its cmtitype in the relation 
held towards God in the heavenly household, most 
highly of all other things consecrate home. We 
are led to see in it a great institution of God, a 
grand means of man's moral education, an instru- 
ment divinely fitted to neutralise the lower ten- 
dencies of our nature. 

The educational influence of home is so silent, 
so gradual, and withal so sweet, that we are not 
conscious of its power. Yet go to yonder home, 
where the father, just returned from his day's toil, 
has sat down amid the circle of his loved ones. 
Had you seen him a short time before, perhaps 
you would have said he was a rough and a rudo 
man, careless in speech, and reckless in conduct 
Now look at him at home. With what gentleness 
he fondles yonder infant, the strong man stooping 
to guide the little one's tottering steps ; or ob- 
serve with what true sympathy he smooths the 
piUow, or strokes the hair of yonder sick child, 
and with a tear coursing down his cheek, gently 
caresses her. Who will say that home has not 
humanised that man? Oh! it is a grand edu- 
cator. Thus God appointed it from the be- 
ginning, when he ordained the one man and the 
one woman to live together, and thus fenced social 
life about from the contact of the grosser and lower 
passions with its pure affections and mutual sym- 
pathies. Is it not here that selfishness is broken 
down by care for those who are a very part of our- 
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selves, so closely united that their joy is our joy, 
their sorrow our sorrow ? When we learn to give 
happiness to others, we are storing up happiness 
the most richly for ourselves. Is it not here 
that we find a constant school for the correc- 
tion of ill-temper, and those fretful irritabilities 
which, once indulged, grow into a mental disease, 
admitting of no cure, except by the power of 
Almighty grace ? In the home we learn by the close 
contact of familiar life, our mutual dependence 
upon each other ; so that the bitter temper we vent 
upon others recoils immediately and tenfold upon 
ourselves. In the home we find the thousand little 
occasions for self-control and for self-victory, that 
noblest of all victories ; for it is only by the con- 
stant multiplication of little acts that habits are 
formed, and only out of habits that character can 
grow. In the home we learn to love, unselfishly 
and generously, with an afiection fitted to survive 
even the chilling atmosphere of the world, and 
outlive the ruder blasts fatal to all mere dreaming 
sentiment. Here meet the ten thousand associa- 
tions that knit hearts together, and which draw 
from sorrow borne in common, as well as from 
pleasure in common enjoyed, the food of afieo 
tion. 

Yes, here in this school is to be found, under 
grace, the great antidote to the hardening and 
roughening influences of life, and to the ever fer 
tile springs of selfishness. A true home is not the 
mere shelter of a common dwelling, not the mere 
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gathering round a common centre, while affection 
and the habits of home intercourse are absent. 
There are such families, but they cannot be called 
homes, where all the affections and all the plea- 
sures are outside the circle, and what should be 
the home is only an occasional shelter, itself the 
scene of mutual strife and reproach, the sphere of 
lassitude and weariness, dull and heartless. These 
are not homes in any true senjse. None of the 
happiness and none of the hallowing influences of 
home are there. Unhappily, many have no home, 
and know not what home means. Their smiles are 
all for the world outside, and their affections are 
diluted till no depth and sincerity are left in them. 
Such persons are very greatly to be pitied. No 
wealth, no outward state, no luxury of habits, no 
voluptuous abundance such as wealth commands, 
can compensate for the loss. They are to be pitied 
not alone because they lose the purest of human 
pleasures, but also because they lose the most 
effective of human educators, the gentlest of 
tutors, and the sweetest of schools. They are 
worse for the loss in body, mind, and heart ; per- 
haps the worse throughout eternity. 

There is something peculiarly Christian in the 
influence of home. Under the shadow of the cross, 
and the smile of him who sat at the marriage-feast 
at Cana, and was a frequent guest at the pleasant 
family group at Bethany, the love of home grows 
strong. Among the specific elements of Christian 
civilization it stands prominent. In our own happy 
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land, for instance, we owe to our home life much of 
our solidity and strength of character. It is the 
nursing-mother of those virtues which make nations 
great, and men free. It is to the circumstances 
which destroy home that we owe many of our 
social evils, much even of the giant sin of drunk- 
enness. Would we do men good? Next to that 
one regenerator, the Gospel, it is to the home life 
that we must look. 

To make home the scene of mutual love, do- 
mestic comfort, and cheerful contentment, should 
be a great end kept in view in all our education, 
and here is a lesson, not for one station but for all. 
Home is especially a woman's sphere, the throne 
on which she reigns, the empire within which she 
may move, if she will, supreme. How strongly 
has God himself marked this out, when he teaches 
that women should be " keepers at home." Yet 
how often in education is this lost sight of. Bril- 
liant gifts, and showy accomplishments, and the 
acquisition of knowledge, good in its place, but 
having no practical bearing upon actual life, are 
poor substitutes in any woman for the qualifications 
to make home happy. The social taste for quiet 
happiness, the ready and intuitive tact to smooth 
the little roughnesses of life, and the domestic 
skill that is rich in the arts of promoting comfort 
and giving pleasure, are incomparably higher. No 
greater mistake can possibly be made than to 
think such things beneath the true dignity of 
woman. Home is her God-appointed sphere, and 
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here God gives her her place, her usefulness, her 
honour, and her happiness. 

It is not needful to dwell much upon the duties 
of home. Its duties and its dangers are intimately 
connected with each other, and to guard against 
the one is to inculcate the other. The duties of 
home are first and foremost in the second table of 
the Law. They form the closest obligation due 
from man to man. Of the six commandments 
containing our duty to our neighbour, obedience to 
parents is foremost, and, as we are reminded by 
the apostle, it '* is the first commandment with pro- 
mise " (Eph. vi. 2). Nor is the obligation of ful- 
filling home duties less before God. The whole 
choice of our companionships and regulation of 
our home should have this reference. Upon the 
home life the world naturally fixes its attention, 
and many a Christian, richly endowed with gifts 
to do God's work, has made shipwreck of his 
usefulness on this rock. The disordered, ill- 
governed, inharmonious home, becomes an open 
scandal and stumbling-block. It is a duty we owe 
to God to try and make our homes what they should 
be ; not only as affecting the happiness and welfare 
of our loved ones, but as either honouring or dis- 
honouring the God we serve. 

The first danger inherent in the home life is 
lest it should absorb too entirely the interests 
and affections of the heart. This danger is more 
peculiar to the woman, since the man's outward 
work in the world divides his thoughts into 
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another sphere. But in proportion as the duties 
of a woman are in her home, in that proportion is 
there danger lest the interests and aflfections 
relating to it should fill the heart where God 
claims to reign, and occupy the time of which God 
demands the first-fruits. In such a case, the 
highest duties of home are indeed left undone, since 
the family circle becomes a school for earth alone, 
and not a scene of training for heaven. When 
the whole life runs in this course, the danger of 
its occupying the afiections is more or less inevit- 
able. How often do we see women devoted to their 
homes, wrapped up in them, and spending every 
energy of body and mind there. The diligent 
discharge of such duties is good, and the unselfish 
love exercised is worthy of all admiration. But 
what if home becomes all in all, and if in its con- 
stant occupation of the heart, the claims of the 
great God, and the interests of the soul, and the 
love of the Saviour, and the prayerful, diligent 
use of means of grace come to be forgotten ? This 
is no unusual case to be put on one side as un- 
likely, but one of daily occurrence, and through it 
thousands of souls are lost. What wonder that 
those who are too engrossed in home life to think 
of their own souls should not be anxious about 
the souls of others ? 

The result is ruinous either for time or for eter- 
nity. For there are but two alternatives. Either 
such a person is left to herself, and, living in 
prosperous negligence, perishes without a hope. 
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or else the chastising hand of Grod breaks the 
heg.rt here, that it may be taught to seek 
another and a better home hereafter. In the 
one case there is suffering for time, in the other 
suffering for eternity. We may well believe that 
many a calamity darkens home, many a crusliing 
blow falls upon it which might have been spared 
but for this. Here is one so wrapped up in 
temporal duty, so devoted to her husband, or so 
absorbed in the love of her children, that God is 
forgotten, and the other world put altogether out 
of sight. What shall 'God do in his love to that 
soul ? Shall he leave her alone to go on in her 
carelessness without Him, and therefore without 
hope? Or shall he not rather stretch out his 
hand and smite in love ? The desire of the eyes 
is taken at a stroke. The sweet babe, or the 
lovely child blooming into beauty like some fair 
flower, withers and dies, that the anguish of that 
great sorrow may break down the gates of the 
closed heart, and let God in to reign in peace 
within his own. Let all who are blessed with 
happy homes beware lest they worship them, 
and place their earthly idols upon the throne of 
God. 

But there are dangers about home of a very 
different class, and springing almost from the other 
extreme. They arise from the very familiarity 
and confidence of home ; for in this repose and 
ease the soul is apt to be off its guard, and to 
relax that cautious vigilance over self which comes 
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more naturally amid the conflicts of the world, but 
is apt to be laid on pne side in the security of 
home. But not even here can the Christian 
soldier lay down his weapons or cease his conflict. 
His struggle with the outward world may end at 
the threshold of home, but the spiritual struggle 
enters with him, and must still be maintained amid 
its calmest repose, and the hours of the sweetest 
confidence. 

I. There is need to watch closely over the 
tempers we indulge at home. We are apt to think 
that where all know us so well, and therefore do 
not need to judge of us by passing acts or words, 
the self-*restraint exercised before strangers may be 
relaxed. Sanctiflcation is so incomplete on earth 
that a latent store of evil lies in every man's heart, 
and we cannot dare to let it loose. For not only 
does the indulgence ruin home happiness, rubbing 
off firom the smiling front of love that delicacy 
which, like the bloom upon the peach, never can 
be replaced ; but it goes farther still, it demoralises 
the whole man. The indulged sin grows strong 
by indulgence, till it defies restraint, and the old 
battle, to our own thoughts long ago fought and 
won, needs to be fought over again under heavy 
chastisements of Grod and a sorer inward conflict 
than before. Our only safety is, equally in the 
home and out of it, to keep our feet on the neck 
of Satan, and in the mighty power of grace not 
consent even to a moment's truce with indwel* 
ling sin. 
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II. For the same cause we need to be cautious 
lest we ever drop mutual respect in our home 
relationships and conduct towards each other. The 
tendency to do this is proverbial. The members 
of a home circle must necessarily see the weak- 
nesses and little peculiarities incident more or less 
to the best of us. The very closeness of contact 
is apt to destroy respect, and yet without respect 
love wiU not long survive. A stiff and scrupulous 
observance of outward form may be allowed to 
fall into disuse; but the just regard to mutual 
wishes and mutual claims, the care to render to 
each their due, honour to whom honour is due, 
fear to whom fear, service to whom service, mever 
should be omitted. The neglect of personal appear- 
ance at home, and the disrespect involved in it, 
has already been discussed. The same thing is 
true of the courtesies of manner and speech. So 
far from being weakened by the familiarity of 
love, they should only catch from it a greater sen- 
sitiveness and delicacy. 

m. Hence we must take care lest we fail to give 
to each portion of the home circle its appropriate 
consideration. The habits and wishes of all must 
not be measured too much by the tastes of some. 
Neither must the interest of the younger be for- 
gotten in that of the elder, nor of the elder in the 
younger; neither should the wants of the un- 
converted members of the household be overlooked 
in the spiritualised enjoyments of the converted^ 
or the frailties of the weak in the advanced acquire 
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ments of the strong. From the one rule it follows 
that some forms of recreation, and even amusement, 
should be provided for those who need it, although 
the matured minds of others may find their re- 
freshment in duty and in the quiet round of home 
intercourse. From the other, it follows that 
religious exercises should not be made distasteful 
by undue length or by an aspect of gloom. 
The attention of Christians needs emphatically 
to be called to these cautions, or else a home which 
seems gloomy, and a religion which becomes dis- 
tasteful, is the result, with all their train of atten- 
dant evils in the characters and future lives of the 
younger members. The disastrous shipwreck of 
faith and even of morality, frequently made by the 
children of godly parents, is largely to be traced to 
this cause — ^the effect of a religion made odious by 
excessive strictness. 

IV. Hence we must watch that we deal prudently 
with each other's faults. In imperfect human 
nature they must come into prominence in the 
familiarity of home life. We must not become 
blindly unconscious of them. The love which can 
only live by forgetting or not seeing faults, is a 
love deserving neither of sympathy nor respect, 
and is most unlike the love of God, who sees all 
our sins and yet loves us stilL Nor, on the other 
hand, must we exasperate and provoke each other, 
still less find pleasure, as some do, in calling out 
into exercise the peculiar faults of the temper. 
" Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath," is 
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the caution of the inspired word. The true path 
is to recognise the faults of those we love, and 
help them to conquer them. Unless we do the 
one we cannot possibly do the other. Thus, it 
should be a motive for self-restraint and self- 
denial that we may avoid giving provocation. 
Just as we lower our voices or repress our usual 
movements out of deference to some sick member, 
whose aching head or shattered nerves cannot 
bear the noise, so should we deal with their 
souls as well as their bodies, never forgetting the 
corrupt nature we have in common, or ceasing to 
sympathise with each other s wants, weaknesses, 
and trials. 

Lastly, we need to watch lest the thousand little 
objects, interests, and circumstances, supplying 
the themes of conversation by the fireside, shall 
push out the higher themes of God and the soul, 
the Saviour and eternity. There is cause to fear 
that sometimes the conversation is more secular, 
more unmindful of our great hopes when we are 
sitting in our home circle than when we go out 
into the world. It should not so be, for human 
love should draw its closest bonds from Divine love. 
"Why should all other themes be freely discussed, 
but this best and greatest of all, discarded ? It is 
here, in the home circle, that family religion should 
have its most blessed work. Then will family 
worship, that great duty of every household, ac- 
quire its proper character and influence when it 
ceases to be a solitary and isolated af;t done once 
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or twice a day, but becomes the utterance of 
habitual devotion, colouring every thought, every 
hope, every sympathy, every affection of the 
home. 
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Secret sins and their origin — ^Bargaining — How far right 
and how far wrong — ^Duplicity — Fraud — ^Mutual obligations 
— ^Taking advantage of circumstances — Oppression — Rage for 
cheapness, and its demoralizing effects — Retributive Pro- 
vidence.' 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Our mutual obligations. Matt, vii. 12; Bom, xiii. 7, 8; 
Fka, il 4, 14, 16. 

Fraud forbidden. Lev, xix. 11,35, 36; xxv. 14—17; Fs, 
xi. 7 ; Prov. xi. 1 ; xvi. 11 ; xx. 10, 14 ; xxiL 28 ; xxiii. 10 ; 
Micah yIIO; Amos viii. 5 ; Mai. ii, 10; Ltike iii. 13, 14 ; 
1 Cor, vi. 8 ; 1 Thess, iv. 6. 

Oppression of the labourer. Lev, xxv. 14 ; Jer, xxiL 13 ; 
Ezek, xxii. 7, 29 ; James v, 4. 

Individual responsibility. P«. 1. 18. ; Matt, xviii. 7 ; Pom. 
xvi. 17; 1 Tim, v. 22; 2 t/oAn 10. 



INSTANCES. 



Abraham buying the field. Gen, xxiii. 15, 16. 
Rebecca teaching Jacob to defraud. Gen, xxvii. 6. 
Laban's unjust dealing with Jacob. Gen, xxxi. 38. 
Ziba defrauding Mephibosheth. 2 Sam, xvi. 3. 
David and Araunah. 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 
Judas professing economy. John xii. 6. 
Judas selling his Master. Matt, xxvi. 15. 
Ananias concealing the price of the land. Acts v. 2. 
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Trust on the one side and tnitli on the other wonld make 
bargaining, morally, as pleasant and profitable as any other ex- 
ercise in life. Righteousness at the point of contact would at 
once weld tiie two into one, and preserve intact the interests of 
each. — Abnot. 

All Christians must be painfully conscious of tlieir 
tendency to slip into sins without being aware of 
their very existence. The pathetic supplications of 
Dayid against secret faults — secret, that is, to him- 
self, not to God — show that the danger existed in 
his day, and none will be disposed to deny its 
existence in our own. Several things contribute 
to this effect In his imperfect sanctification the 
child of God is not free from the tendency to self- 
deception so conspicuous in the world, that " know 
thyseK" became one of the special maxims of 
ancient wisdom. Here our perception of our own 
sins is in inverse proportion to our readiness to per- 
ceive the sins of other men, faint when the eye is 
fixed on others, not on ourselves, and only strong 
when the eye is fixed on ourselves, not on others. 
A want of cautious self-examination, and the care- 
less negligence unhappily too familiar a feature in 
our spiritual warfare, naturally strengthen this 
tendency. A mistaken view of the spirit of the 
Gospel itself may aggravate the danger. We may 
put too much stress upon sins of outward act, and 
too little upon sins of temper and disposition, and 
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may be disposed to measure sin rather by the 
familiar standard of the world, than by the pure and 
lofty standard of the word of God. A simple want 
of thought may be the parent of secret sins — ^that is, 
we may do them without being conscious that they 
are sins. We may have been accustomed, more or 
less, all our lives to a certain mode of thinking and 
acting, and may never have calmly set ourselves to 
examine whether it is or is not in accordance with 
the will of God, and consistent with our Chris- 
tian profession. The opposition between the mo- 
rality of the world and the morality of the Bible 
may not lie on the surface, and the world's manner 
of judging may have become so thoroughly en- 
grained into us by early habit and association with 
others, as unconsciously to have blunted the sensi- 
tiveness and delicacy of the conscience. The 
danger of thus consenting to what is sinful, because 
we are not conscious of its sinfulness, will evidently 
exist much more in little things than great things, in 
things apparently indifferent than in the grander 
and more prominent duties of a Christian profession. 
These remarks on the source of the evil should 
disarm personal feeling, for they show that to point 
out the temptations incident to buying and selling 
is not to charge Christians with conscious dis- 
honesty. Such a mode of eluding the force of an 
appeal to the reason and conscience is not unfre- 
quent. The faults committed in buying and selling 
are, to a very great degree, the result of careless- 
ness, inattention, and want of thought* rather than 
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of wilfiil blindness, or a desire to confound the 
boundaries of right and wrong. 

Still these secret sins must needs be displeasing 
to Grod, and injurious to ourselves and others. It 
should be, through the gracious teaching of Grod the 
Holy Ghost, our honest and earnest purpose to 
search them out and correct them. Far be it from 
the disciples of the pure and holy Jesus voluntarily 
to shut out the light from any part of their hearts 
or of their lives. They should lay all their secrets 
bare to their own consciences, as they are already 
bare to the eye of God. If in anything their 
habitual modes of acting will not stand the 
scrutiny, they should delight to give them up, and 
lay the sacrifice, as the homage of their love, before 
the cradle of Bethlehem and the cross of Calvary. 

Now the errors against which it is needed to 
caution Christians in regard to buying and selling 
are peculiarly of this secret character. For the 
open and scarcely disguised frauds perpetrated 
in the course of trade, are so grossly and palpably 
contrary to the first law of Christian rectitude that 
it is scarcely conceivable that the conscience 
can be blinded to them. They must be wilful 
sins going before to judgment. They serve, 
however, to illustrate the principles violated by 
other and more subtle forms of evil, and thus 
assist us the better to detect what may be other- 
wise unobserved, and may elude the eye of consci- 
ence without some special warning to put it upon 
its guard. These peculiar dangers are mainly 
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associated with what is commojily called bargain- 
ing. With some persons there is a passion for 
bargains, and the dexterous skill called into play 
is regarded with pride and self-satisfaction, as if it 
were a commendable accomplishment. There is 
the more danger in this illusion, because it may 
bear a close resemblance to what really are virtues, 
namely, a wise economy that is content to deal 
with what God gives, and a careful thrift, which is 
but the human reflection of that quality in Grod, 
which allows nothing to run to waste, and does not 
leave even a dead leaf or a drop of water without 
finding some use for it. Moreover, there is a sense 
in which, and limits within which, the act itself is 
lawful, and the consciousness that this is the case 
may set Christians off their guard, and lull con- 
science out of its vigilant watchfulness. We must, 
therefore, examine what these just limits are, and at 
what points they are most likely to be transgressed. 
We must accept the modern maxim that every 
object is to be estimated at its market value. It 
is a most mistaken philanthropy, because a phi- 
lanthropy contrary to God's providential govern- 
ment of things, to endeavour to keep up prices by 
any adventitious means, or to fix to any article an 
unreal worth, in order to promote the advantage 
of a class. Depend upon it, God is right in all his 
natural laws. There may seem to be hardship 
in them sometimes, but things will come right in 
this respect, so exact is the mutual balance of all 
things. The worth of a thing is its market value, 
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and must be determined by supply and demand. 
Here, therefore, exists a very wide sphere, alike 
in the great and in the small concerns of life, 
where differences of opinion in adjusting value 
may fairly and honestly exist between man and 
man without impeaching the integrity of either. 
Shrewdness of judgment, sagacity in forecasting 
the future, promptitude of act, and free command 
of resources, may legitimately give to one man 
great advantages over another. In availing our- 
selves of circumstances, therefore, a fair field for 
shrewd bargaining exists. 

Nay, further, there may be circumstances in 
which one man may find it worth his while to sell 
at a loss, and where, therefore, another man may 
•buy at a gain. The case is, simply, that to the man, 
under some special and peculiar circumstances, 
the market value is exceptionally lowered, whether 
he be a seller, willing to take any price procurable 
on the spur of the moment, or whether he be a 
buyer who offers what his own special circum- 
stances at the time will alone enable him to give. 
There is no violation of the strictest honesty, no 
forgetfulness of what is due between man and 
man, no undue taking advantage of circumstances, 
no oppression exercised, over the weak or the un- 
fortunate necessarily involved in any of these 
cases. We may pass them, therefore, without 
further reference, and concentrate attention on 
those cases where strict truth is violated, where 
the mutual duty of man to man is forgotten, and 
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where such advantage is taken of Gk)d*s provi- 
dential chastisement over others as to crush the 
common rights of man, and substitute for the 
bounden obligations of benevolence the sins of 
oppressive cruelty and thoughtless covetousness. 

A highly graphic passage in the twentieth 
chapter of the Proverbs supplies an illustration 
and a warning. It is true that no condemnation 
is immediately pronounced, but none can doubt 
that it is implied, and that the case is mentioned 
as the object of indignant reprobation. The buyer 
is depicted as cheapening tiie goods he wishes to 
purchase* He endeavours to depreciate their 
quality and goodness. ** It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer." It is badly made, or formed of 
imperfect materials; or else he fixes on some 
flaw in some part of the work not really detracting 
from its value, but just fault enough to form an 
excuse for driving a hard bargain and getting it 
below its price. And then he is self-condemned, by 
the very fact that he inwardly congratulates him- 
self on his success, for " when he is gone his way, 
then he boasteth." He exhibits with pride his 
purchase, and explains the dexterity with which 
he lowered its value. For what is meant by this 
congratulation — this boast ? Does it only mean 
that it has been purchased at its fair market 
worth ? Surely this would be no subject of con- 
gratulation. It plainly means that it was pur- 
chased below its value. And if so, has there not 
been deceit? has not the purchaser been affecting 
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to consider the article to be only worth one price 
while conscious that it was really worth another, an,d 
secretly prepared to pay another for it if it could 
not be purchased for less. This direct conscious- 
ness is indeed the very essence of the sin. To say, 
truthfully and honestly, " I can only afford to give 
such a price for it, and if it cannot be accepted I 
must go without it," is all fair and just, but an 
affected depreciation of a thing below its known 
value is neither fair nor just. It is a falsehood 
acted — ^rn plain words it is a lie, and falls within 
the anathema of that God of truth who has 
marked with his emphatic displeasure " whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie." 

These remarks are equally applicable, and at 
least equally needed by those who sell as by those 
who buy. Fraud in every shape is sin. "The 
false weight and deceitful measure are abomina- 
tion imto the Lord." Every substitution of one 
thing for another by adulteration ; every artifice 
to give an appearance of worth that does not really 
exist, bears its own condemnation upon its brow. 
But still further — all deceit, all falsification of the 
nature of a thing, all conscious and wilful exagge- 
ration of value, all representation of a thing infe- 
rior to be a thing superior, partakes of the same 
character. There may be, indeed, cases where 
the actual seller may be himself deceived, or, as a 
subordinate, may really believe what he is told, 
although it is to be feared that such exceptions to 
a general and wide-spread sin are but few and 
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far between. In short, there is not one code of 
morality for private life and another code for 
business, as some persons imagine. To the all- 
seeing eye of Him who changeth not, and is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, an imposture 
is an imposture, a fraud is a fraud, a lie is a lie, 
under whatever pleas it may be concealed, and 
with whatever feir names adorned. 

But there is a double sin in this matter, and if 
the language of the Proverbs exposes the one, the 
words of our Lord equally denounce the other. 
Not only is all excessive bargaining contrary to 
the jealous and scrupulous observance of truth 
incumbent on a disciple of Jesus Christ, but it is 
likewise a violation of the first great law of the 
second table — the duty which we owe towards each 
other, " Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets." 

It will perhaps be answered that each man 
must take care of himself, and leave other men to 
look to their respective interests. As a worldly 
principle, this may be in some measure true. 
Were there no God on whom both buyer and 
seller are dependent, and by the obligations of 
whose law they are mutually bound, such a mode 
of action might, perhaps, be vindicated. But our 
duty to our neighbour is inculcated on the ground 
of our duty to God. It is a part of the same law, 
sanctioned by the same promises and the same 
threatenings as the most solemn of our duties to- 
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wards our Maker. However contrary it may seem 
to the sharp practice of worldly men, here is the 
command : " Bear ye one another's burdens ;" and 
'* As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise" (Gral. vi. 2 ; Luke vi. 31). 

But still further, it is not true that all men are 
able to take care of themselves and secure their 
own interests. We should bear in mind that 
every man with whom we deal has his own liveli- 
hood to gain, and has therefore a right to a fair 
profit on his labour. Yet he may not be in a posi- 
tion to demand it against some tempting oflfer of 
the bargainer. He may be hungry, and have no 
means of procuring bread ; or his wife and children 
may need food, or clothes, or shelter, aud his 
means of meeting their wants may depend upon 
the sale of his goods ; or he may be pressed by 
some immediate diflBculty, and compelled to sell 
at any price. Are we dealing with him rightly, 
dealing as we would be dealt by, when we take 
advantage of the sufferings or misfortune of the 
moment to wring out of the extremity of his want 
our own petty gain ? 

It appears to be a maxim with some persons, 
that every one who has aught to sell must be a 
rogue endeavouring to cheat his neighbour. Hence 
every price is debated, and if after long dispute 
the lower terms be accepted, the acceptance is 
taken as conclusive proof of a dishonest intention. 
But may it not be different? May not acceptance 
be only the submission of a spirit crushed under 
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difficulties, and wrung by the cries of starving chil- 
dren, and the necessities of a poverty-stricken 
home ? It is no answer to say that such cases are 
probably rare ; doubtless they are. But the very 
possibility of doing this wrong in any one case is 
enough to make a Christian man avoid the sin for 
ever. Better be the deceived than the deceiver, the 
cheated than the oppressor. Woe be to him who 
gathers his own unholy gains out of the tears and 
agonies of his neighbour. 

There is one class of buying and selling to which 
this warning is peculiarly appropriate, namely, 
the relation of master and servant, employer and 
employed. Here one sells labour, and another 
purchases it. Each party is under a mutual obli- 
gation ; and let the seller see that the labour pur- 
chased is honestly and diLgently rendered. On 
the other hand, let the purchaser see that he 
takes no cruel advantage to grind the face of the 
poor, or exact out of their misery a labolir which 
is like selling the very life. The evils are as 
notorious as they are frightful, and although 
lessened, still remain — starving labour sickening 
and dying in its garret, while careless wealth 
rolls on in its luxury. There are evils of this 
kind enough to bring God's judgment upon our 
land. Surely "he that oppresseth the poor re- 
proacheth his Maker " (Prov. xiv. 31). 

But the fact of taking advantage of suffering 
poverty is not the whole of the eviL There is a 
yet greater sin and greater injury in the frightful 
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temptations presented by the unhappily existing 
and widely extended demoralization it spreads 
throughout all classes. It is the active opponent 
of all religious influence. For what can be ex- 
pected but that men should meet fraud by fraud, 
dexterity in buying by dexterity in selling, cunning 
by cunning, and should submit to lose imjustly 
in one way, in order to gain unjustly in another ? 
What wonder that in the struggle for livelihood 
men of no firm principles should be driven to 
unfair means, to fraudulent measures, to false de- 
scriptions, to adulteration, and all the too-familiar 
means, by which a perverted cleverness pushes 
its way amid the rivalries of business? What 
wonder if the active fraud of the employer leads 
to the tacit fraud of the employed, and if through 
all the branches of human life the evil leaven of 
deceit should spread its fetal poison, corrupting 
the principles, searing the conscience, making 
falsehood habitual, and leaving the soul, like a 
soldier disarmed, to fall an easy prey to sin and 
Satan. 

Oh! it is an evil system; and where lies the 
prijne responsibility? There can be no hesita- 
tion in answering that it lies not upon the seller, 
but upon the buyer. With him mainly rests the 
only practicable cure. The root of the evil lies in 
the rage for mere cheapness ; or farther back still, 
this rage for cheapness arises from the habits of 
show, and the voluptuous extravagance which 
stretches means to the utmost, and is ever strain- 
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ing at more than it can fairly and justly accom- 
plish. So long as men and women demand mere 
cheapness, independently of all considerations of 
just value and the worth of labour, they make 
themselves parties to a tremendous responsibility. 
They become answerable before God for the cruel 
oppression whereby eager competition grinds down 
the poor, and demands the very life of starving 
poverty in order that the buyer may enjoy his 
luxuries cheap, and the seller may triumph in 
life's eager race. With such a system the Chris- 
tian should have nothing to do. Let him separate 
from it, withholding fix)m it his influence, example, 
and encouragement. Surely the curse of God is 
on it, and will follow all who consciously and wil- 
fully support it. 

This is one of those especial cases in which 
the Providence of God peculiarly holds the scales 
of retribution ? Outward vices, outward law can 
punish ; but these secret sins lie beyond the reach 
of the earthly judge. Are they therefore un- 
punished ? Surely no ; they are but remitted to 
the primitive Providence of God, of Him to whom 
" vengeance belongeth." Under the Mosaic law, 
this class of crimes was left to God immediately ; 
there was no outward punishment, but there was the 
declaration that Gk)d would see and visit Shall we 
think that his eye is less quick to detect fraud, rob- 
bery, or oppression now, than it was in the days of 
Moses ? or that his hand is less prompt to punish it ? 
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Self-control necessitated "by corraption of human nature — 
Its usual defect and possible excess — ^Diflference of stoicism 
and moderation — Sphere of self-control : natural feelings and 
affections ; corrupt tendencies of human nature — Grows by 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Corruption of human nature. Oen. vi. 5 ; P«. xiv. 2, 3 ; 

Jer. xvii. 9, 10 ; Bom, viL 18 ; viiL 7. 
Self-denial essential to the Christian. Matt, x. 38 ; xvi. 24 ; 

John xii. 25 ; 1 Cor. ix. 27 ; Gal, v. 24 ; vi. 14. 
True moderation. 1 Cor, vi. 12; vii. 30; viii. 13; x. 23; 

Bom. xiv. 22; 1 Pet. iv. T. 
Self-victory. Prau. xiv. 29 ; xvi. 32 ; xxv. 28 ; McUt. v. 

4—2. 
Necessity of vigilance. DetU. iv. 9 ; Josh, xxii 5 ; P«. xxxix. 1 ; 

Luke xi. 35 ; xiL 15 ; 1 Cor. viii, 9 ; x. 12 ; Meb. iii. 12. 



INSTANCES, 



Abraham offering his only son. Oen, xxiL 2. 

Moses fasting on Sinai. Deut, x. 10. 

Moses provoked in his spirit. Ps, cvi. 33. 

David beguiled by prosperity. 2 Sam, xi., xii. 

Solomon yielding to strange wives. 1 Kings xi. 4, 

Elijah in the wilderness. 1 Kings xix. 

The widow of Zarephath feeding the prophet before she fed 

herself and her son. 1 Kings xvii. 15. 
Nchemiah's self-denying generosity, ^e^. v. 14. 
John the Baptist in the wilderness. Matt. iii. 4. 
Christ giving himself. Barn, xv. 3 ; Odl. i. 4 ; Tit, ii. 14. 
Christ in the wilderness. Luke iv. 2, 
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Brave conqnerofs f for so you are, 
Tliat ^mr against your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world's desires. 

Shaeespearb* 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway. 
And grow wisCT and better as life wears away. 

Watts. 

The necessity for self-control arises from the cor- 
ruption of human nature, and the consequent duty 
of subjugating it into obedience to Gk)d's holy law. 
If our hearts were sinless, every affection pure, and 
all the motions of the soul the holy outpourings of 
a holy nature, harmonious to the will of God, self- 
denial would no longer be a duty ; for neither 
could any emotion be wrong in itself, nor, being 
right, could it run into excess. No intensity of 
feeling, no raptnre of joy, no ecstacy of affection 
would be too great, when every pulse was but 
beating in unison with the heart of God himself. 
Such a state of things will actuaUy exist in heaven. 
There the human soul will be bnt a sphere moving 
in absolute harmony with the Diviue, and the whole 
energy of a glorified nature will go out unrestrained 
in cloudless love and undecaying joy. There self- 
control would become wrong, not right The thought 
of that perfect world may well nerve our hearts to 
bear with steadfast courage the struggles and con- 
flicts incident to our militant condition meanwhile. 
The sinful corruption of our nature needs both 
the scourge and the curb as yet. What Christian 
is ignorant of the affections of the old carnal nature 
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and what a fountain of evil is in the human heart ? 
Every bitter stream is but the evidence of the 
bitter spring : " Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemy " (Matt xv. 19). And as 
the motions of sin remain even in them that are 
regenerate, so even the child of God has need to 
crucify the old man, and, like the apostle, to 
keep under his body, and bring it into subjection* 
Who is not conscious how prone these weak hearts 
of ours are to wander from God, and what need 
there is consequently to restrain ourselves even in 
things lawfid? Who does not know how even 
what is good may run into evil, and the very excess 
of feeling grow into a sin dangerous to the soul's 
health ? We need therefore to keep a curb upon the 
heart at all times, and check alike in its pleasures, 
its interests, and even its aflfections, the tendency to 
cling overmuch to these earthly things. The need 
of self-control enters into the daily experience of 
a child of God ; nor can we hope that ever, on this 
side heaven, the necessity for self-control will cease* 
It may help to reconcile the Christian to this 
lot to remember that what we mean by self-denial 
is not peculiar to himself, but is the lot of all men, 
religious or irreligious. No man living is exempt 
from denying some part of his nature. For this 
conflict between reason and conscience on the one 
side, and the sinful inclination on the other, exists 
in every man, and while it lasts, either reason and 
conscience must be denied to follow sin, or the 
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sinful inclination must be denied to foUow con- 
science. Inward conflict is therefore inevitable. 
The only option left to us is to decide on which 
side we fight, with nature against God or with God 
against nature. To the latter only do we apply 
the name of self-control, for self-control is a name 
of honour and dignity, and would be desecrated 
by being applied to the conflict of an unconverted 
man, to sUence conscience and to forget God. 
Self-control is not the unjust usurpation of man's 
lower over his higher self, of the old man over the 
new ; but the rightful dominion of the higher self 
over the lower, of the new man over the old, of the 
sanctifying Spirit of God over the irregular im- 
pulses of the carnal and unregenerate nature. 

It is a curious illustration of the tendency of the 
heart to go wrong, that even self-control needs to 
be controlled, alike in its degree and in its direc- 
tion. There may be too much of it as well as too 
little. On the one side there are persons who 
give the rein to every passing feeling till they 
really become the slaves of their own emotions ; 
persons as immoderate in their joy as they arc 
extravagant in their grief, who are swept away by 
every passing gust of emotion ; as void of inward 
stability and power over themselves, as the froth 
of the sea foam as it is tossed by the tempest; as 
restless, imquiet and fretful even as the sea itself. 
Such indulgence of feeling is no better than 
intense selfishness, and very selfish indeed it is. 
It thinks oAly of itself, and not of others, and in 
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the fretful indulgence of personal emotion alikB 
incapacitates itself and others either for usefdlness 
or happiness. Others, at the very opposite ex- 
treme, deem all natural feeling to be a weakness, 
and all aflfection a crime, and fall into the miserable 
mistake of thinking tears unmanly — persons who 
would not betray emotion for the world. Such 
persons hide their sorrows in the secret depths of 
their hearts, there to fester like bleeding wounds 
unseen. They lock up the fountain of natural 
feelings and affection. Or, if they feel, they draw 
so hard a shell over the warmth within, that others 
can feel no ray of it, and conclude it all to be cold 
alike. They harden and sere their feelings alike 
against happiness and sorrow, and lose in this un^ 
natural state the sweet uses of adversity. Where 
the chastising rod is not felt, God's lessons are not 
learned. We are meant to feel keenly and sen- 
sitively. The peaceable fruits of righteousness 
grow out of chastisement, and only flourish in 
those who are exercised by it. The stoicism some- 
times confounded with just self-control is like the 
torpid slumber of a man stupefied with opiates 
compared to the calm repose of natural sleep. 

Between these two extremes stands a just and 
Christian self-control. It will not be diflScult to 
mark out with tolerable exactness its precise limits. 
When we have laid them down in regard to natural 
feelings and affections, we shall the more clearly 
recognise their bearing upon the outward trials and 
inward temptations of the Christian life. 
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We must learn to exercise self-control even 
oyer natural feelings and affections. These may be 
indulged so long as they do not interfere with the 
soul's healthy life ; but directly they cross this line 
they must be restrained. It is with them just as 
it is with our use of God's outward gifts. Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused 
so long as it is received with thanksgiving ; but 
directly we use such food, or use food in such excess 
as to interfere with our bodily health or our powers 
of labour, it becomes a sin. It is the same with 
our mental selves. So long as the indulgence of 
feeling is compatible with the health of the soul, 
and its conformity to the Divine will, all is welL 
But as soon as it disturbs the soul, prevents those 
states of mind God commands, or interferes with the 
duties God requires, it becomes sin. For instance, 
some great source of pleasure has been opened up, 
and the fiill flush of a great joy occupies the heart. 
Take heed lest you indulge it too fondly, and 
so forget the precarious nature of earthly life, 
and lose the moderation of mind, the sense of the 
transient condition of earthly things, befitting those 
who, as strangers and pilgrims, are called to abstain 
irora fleshly lusts. Or, there is some object of affec- 
tion on which your heart is fixed very intensely. 
Take care lest you indulge that love till it absorbs 
you altogether, and destroys the heavenliness of 
your affections. Or it may be that some cause of 
grief has been sent — a temporal disappointment ; 
separation by death from some you love, an 
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illness, perhaps threatening life itself. The na- 
tural emotions of concern and anxiety are awak- 
ened. This is right ; but if they are indulged so 
far as to destroy cheerfulness of faith, producing 
discontent and distrust towards God, and inter- 
rupting the joy of a strong faith, it becomes sin. 

Or the excessive yielding to emotion may act 
in another way, making us positively incapable 
of the active duties belonging to our calling. 
The relaxation and carelessness of excessive joy, 
the absorption of excessive affection, or the de- 
pression and weakness of excessive grief, all dis- 
.arm the Christian soldier, weaken the Christian 
labourer, and disqualify them for active duty ; for it 
is in active duty that the best antidote to grief is 
found. It is God's cure, substituting an active in- 
terest for the despondency of a passive suffering, 
and by the very virtue of obedience, strengthening 
us to do and bear. Whatever interferes with the 
discharge of the practical duties belonging to our 
station must be wrong. Here, therefore, are the 
limits to the proper indulgence of feeling ; here 
the point where a rigid self-control must come 
into exercise. Whatever destroys the graces of 
the heart — graces of faith, hope, and love, what- 
ever prevents the duties of the life, must be dis- 
carded, and Christian fortitude, strong in the grace 
of God, to bear cheerfully, to submit lovingly, to 
act devotedly, must take their place. 

But the self-control thus found to be necessary 
over the indulgence of feelings, in themselves just 
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and right, is far more needed in regard to the out- 
goings of those evil thoughts and affections which 
still survive after conversion. To lose the habit of 
self-control is much the same as if a careless rider 
should give the reins to an impetuous horse. The 
animal freed from his rider's control might use his 
liberty in careering along the right road, and the 
danger might only arise from the excessive and 
perilous speed. But the same liberty used to 
career along the right road, may evidently be used 
is rushing into the wrong, and carrying the rider 
where every step is fraught with danger and death, 
in the swollen river or the frightful precipice. So 
it is with our governance over ourselves. Once let 
our feelings get the mastery over our judgment, — 
and this is very soon the case, as common experi- 
ence shows, — and the power acquired by indulgence 
will show itself, not alone in the excess of what 
is lawful, — ^but in the practice of what is un- 
lawful, in tempers, tastes, habits, all left to their 
own way, but that way far from God and hope. It 
is in this especial aspect that the duty of self- 
control is described by Solomon : "He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." 

Beyond aU doubt, the power of self-restraint 
grows by exercise. What is at first difficult, 
becomes by constant repetition habitual and easy, 
till it enters into our very selves, and by the ever- 
present grace of the Holy Ghost, moulds the man 
into a new character. To divert a river's course 
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into a new channel is difficult in tlie process of ao- 
complishment ; but once let the waters find their 
new channel, and they will flow in their course as 
deeply, fully, joyously as before. Thus grace uses 
the very power of habit to help us in our victory, 
and speed us onward towards our heavenly prize. 

Nor let us suppose that the inspired language 
is the language of exaggeration, and is not meant 
to be literally understood. In its form it appeals, 
no doubt, to the ordinary modes of thinking, which 
regard military glory as the highest praise of msm, 
and place the human conqueror on the pinnacle of 
greatness. Nor is it denied that war does reaUy 
develop many (rf the highest qualities of the intellect. 
But intellect is not man's highest part. His real 
strength, his real glory, lie in the heart and the soul; 
and the very habits of command which enable m^i 
to rule others, so develop self-will, that they only 
tend to take away the power of ruling themselves. 
Alexander the Great, conqueror of the world, killing 
his dearest friend in a fit of drunken passion, and 
himself dying prematurely from the eflfects of dis- 
sipation, is but a type of human nature conqueror 
over others, yet often at the same time the slave of 
its own basest passions. In the scales of true great- 
ness, the moral victory over ourselves is nobler than 
the outward victory over others. "He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." 

Better ; for he conquers stronger enemies. The 
earthly conqueror fights with earthly foes, but 
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he that conquers himself does more ; for there are 
evil spirits ever on the watch to provoke us into 
Mu, and irritate into activity every bad passion, and 
their subtle temptations must be overcome. He 
that ccmquers himself is therefore conqueror over 
" principalities and powers, and the rulers of tho 
darkness of this world." Setter ; few he exercises 
a grander strength. The earthly conqueror mar- 
shals his troops and gathers the dread apparatus 
of war — ^the roar of the artillery, and the rush of 
the shell, and the explosion of the mine, with the 
shield, the sword, and the battle. But for the 
heavenly war, no human strength whatever suf- 
fices. The self-conqueror triumphs by no force of 
his own will, no strength of his own righteousness, 
but through the righteousness of the redeeming 
Son of God, and l^ the power of the Almighty 
Spirit, who works in the child of Ged to will and 
to do, and makes him more than conqueror. 
Better ; for the earthly conqueror fights for honour, 
or for ambition, or for gain. Perhaps he is the 
instrument of an usurping tyrant. In the highest 
of all aspects in which war can stand, he is the 
deliverer of a temporal kingdom, and the vindi- 
cator of a temporal liberty; whereas, the self- 
conqueror has an immortality at stake, and fights 
for the soul and heaven and God. Better; for 
the earthly conqueror reaps a temporal reward — 
the acclamation of mankind, and the recompense 
of human wealth; whereas, the self-conqueror 
looks for a crown of glory that fadeth not away, 
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an inheritance incorruptible, undelSled, and eternal 
in the heavens. Better ; for the earthly conqueror 
may yet fail in some future conflict, or may fall 
in the moment of victory, or in some way, through 
human treachery, lose Ihe rewards of his success; 
but the self-conqueror has a victory true as the 
promise of Gk)d, and a reward sealed with the 
*' yea and amen " of Him that cannot lie. 
^ Lastly : not only is the habit of self-control thus 
rich in happiness and honour, but its opposite is 
pregnant with the greatest sufferings and disasters. 
With the greatest sufferings, because the violence 
of uncontrolled nature hurts none so much as the 
man himself. It is like the hand of a madman 
that plunges the dagger into his o^vn breast. With 
the greatest disasters; because he who has no 
power over himself must fall an easy prey to all 
Satan's snares, just as a bodily cripple deprived of 
the control of his limbs would stand no chance in 
the shock of an earthly battle, but would fell 
beneath the sword of his first adversary. A man 
with no self-control is like a soldier without his 
weapons, like a ship without its helm ; or, to use 
the yet more graphic illustration of inspiration, 
like a city whose walls are broken down, devoid of 
all means of defence against the assault of the foe. 
What a contrast between the honour given to him 
who ruleth his own spirit, and the weakness of the 
man who is led away by every passing impulse ! 
" He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like 
a city that is broken down, and without walls." 
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XII. 

The sense of the ridiculous— Legitimate use of ridicule- 
Sources of its power — An appeal to self-respect — ^Habit of 
turning things into ridicule ignoble and dangerous — Objects 
of ridicule not persons but things — Its use in the Christian 
argument — Pro&ne connexion of the sacred with the ridi- 
culous. 
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Smptttral ^llnnixKixaxtB, 



PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Scriptural use of ridicule. 1 Kings xviii. 27; Isa, xiv. 
4—23; xix. 16 ; Jer. li. 30; Eah. ii. 6; Matt. vL 1, 2. 

The scomer warned. P«. L 1 ; Pr<w. i. 22 ; iii. 34; xiv, 6 ; 
xix. 25—29 ; xxii. 10 ; Isa. xxix. 20. 

Consistency of speech inculcated. Exod, xx. 7 ; Prov, xxvi. 
4, 5; -^^. iv. 25^31; v. 4; CW. iv. 6; 1 Tim. v. 13; 
2 Tm iu 14—23; Ti^. ii. 7, 8 ; iii. 2 ; James iii. 2—10; 
1 Fet. ii. 1. 



INSTANCES, 

Ishmael mocking Isaac. Oen. xxi. 9. 

The dreamer ridiculed. Gen. xxxvii. 19. 

Michal despising her hushand. 2 Sam, vi. 20. 

Elijah mocking Baal's priests. 1 Kings xviii. 27. 

The children crying after Elisha. 2 Kings ii. 23. 

Isaiah and Habakkuk describing the fall of Babylon. Isa. 

xiv. 4—23 ; ffah. ii. 6. 
Israel rejecting Hezekiah's invitation to the passover, 

2 Cfhran. xxx. 10. 
The heathen mocking at the Sabbath. Lam. i. 7, 
Sanballat jesting at the Jews. Neh, iv. 1, 2. 
Christ put to scorn. Matt, xxvii. 39 ; Luke xxiii. 11 ; John 

xix. 2, 3. 
Athenians ridiculmg the resurrection. Acts xvii. 32. 
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Jost not with tlie two-edged sword of God*s Word, "Will 
nothing please thee to wash &y hands in but the font? to drink 
healths in but the church chalice? Wanton jests make foola 
laugh and wise men frown. Scoff not at the natural defects of 
any which are not in their power to amend. Oh ! it is cruel ta 
beat a cripple with his crutches. He that will lose his friend foe 
a jest deserves to die a beggar for the bargain. — Thob. Fulleb. 

Thebe exists in most men, perhaps in all more 
or less acutely, a sense of the ridicdous. It may 
be the source of mere amusement when it takes 
the shape of harmless wit and jokes which have 
no sting in them, but are the mere utterance of 
good-natured liveliness of mind. It may be a 
tendency equally dangerous to ourselves and 
mischievous to others if we allow ourselves to 
form a habit of turning everything into ridicule, 
regardless of the right or wrong involved in the 
act. It may show itseK in the fear of becoming 
ridiculous, or of being ridiculed whether we de* 
serve it or not* Such a feeling may be the means 
either of good or evil. It may be the means of 
good ; for it may be the instrument of checking 
irregularities of temper or eccentricities of con- 
duct ; or it may become a means of discovering 
truth, for there is a common form of argument 
called by this name. There may happen to be a 
mode of reasoning which we see and believe to be 
false, and yet cannot at the moment exactly point 
out the fallacy involved in it. In such a case we 
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trace the argument to its consequences, and if we 
find them to involve some absurdity, either in 
reason or in practice, we know that it cannot be 
true, and we call this reducing the thing to an 
absurdity. Or, on the other hand, there may be a 
sensitiveness to ridicule, not under the mastery of 
our own reason and conscience, and likely in conse* 
quence to lay us at the mercy of others who may 
possess a fatal talent for ridicule. We may not 
have the strength to ask whether it is deserved, and 
if it is not, to despise it. Most men are extremely 
sensitive in this respect, and many and many a man 
is laughed out of his principles, and joked out of 
his religion, and loses his soul for ever, because he 
has not the moral fortitude to bear being ridiculed. 
As keen, perhaps keener than the sword of the 
persecutor, the light shaft of ridicule penetrates 
the armour of our self-respect, and by making us 
appear lower in the eyes of others lowers us at the 
same time in our own. An appeal capable of such 
a use, a feeling capable of such a perversion, can- 
not be unworthy of our attention. It is well to 
see whether there is a true sphere for ridicule, and 
to what class of things the idea of the ridiculous 
may properly be ascribed. 

Now the fact that God has given us the sense of 
the ridiculous would intimate that there must be 
some legitimate application of it. For we must 
believe that Grod gave everything for use in its 
proper place. The sense of the ridiculous may be 
grossly perverted by the sinfulness of our nature. 
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but can scarcely be thought to be produced by it, 
or to be other than a part of our original constitu- 
tion. The use of ridicule, therefore, cannot be wrong 
in itself; nor can the sensitiveness to ridicule be 
wrong in itself. The wrong only arises from their 
wrong application, in the same way that what we 
call manly fortitude in a good cause we call 
obstinacy in a bad one. 

Accordingly, we find that it is used in Scripture 
itself, for all satire is but an appeal to the sense of 
the ridiculous. Several instances wiU occur to the 
mind. Most familiar is the memorable language of 
Elijah to the prophets of Baal, when he appealed 
to the absurdity of supposing that a God could be 
distracted by the same petty occupations as a man. 
" Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either he is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or perad- 
ventuTe he sleepeth, and must be awaked." A 
similar appeal is made in several places by Isaiah. 
A remarkable instance is found in the description 
of the making of a god, in the forty-fourth chapter 
of his prophecy ; and again, in a shorter form, in 
the forty-sixth chapter, where, in a vein of striking 
irony, he depicts the immobility of the dumb and 
lifeless idol : " They lavish gold out of the bag, 
and weigh silver in the balance, and hire a gold- 
smith ; and he maketh it a god : they fall down, 
yea, they worship. They bear him upon the 
shoulder, they carry him, and set him in his place, 
and he standeth ; from his place shall he not re- 
move." There is a touch of the same thing even. 
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in the teaching of our blessed Master. As for in- 
stance in the declaration respecting the Pharisees, 
" Verily they shall have their reward," and, in- 
deed, in the whole description of their blowing a 
trumpet before them to be seen of men. This use 
of it in Scripture shows that ridicule is not in itseK 
unlawful. Yet it is vety seldom used, and the 
rarity of its use teaches how cautious we should 
be in employing it. It is a weapon of which the 
Christian should beware, and which needs such 
wisdom, such perception, and, not least of aU, 
such a command and propriety of temper for its 
right employment, that very few indeed have a 
right to use it; and very seldom indeed, and on 
Taxe occasions, is it either seemly, consistent^ or 
safe. 

In looking at its right use, let us understand 
what is really involved in it. Eidicule appe^ to 
our self-respect, and has its influence because it 
appears to lower it. It not only implies some- 
thing in the person ridiculed wortiiy of blame, but 
something worthy of contempt. It thus presents 
the person in the lowest possible relation as 
deserving from others discourteous scorn. This 
is the most insulting form of personal injury. 
We may diflRer from a man, disapprove him, dis- 
like him, and yet we may recognise in him a cer- 
tain strength and stability that command respect, 
even against our will. But when respect is absent 
we deem the man unworthy even of attention, and 
fit for nothing but to suggest a laugh and point a 
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joke. It is no wonder that a person who finds 
that he has lost the respect of others should be 
disturbed in his own self-respect, and hence the 
sting of ridicule is the most humiliating thing to 
which we can be subjected. 

Now we must not say that under no circum- 
stances can such an appeal be justified. When 
other arguments have failed to convince, and 
neither reason can touch the understanding, nor 
solemn reproof can awaken the conscience, ridi- 
cule may be used as the last weapon of persuasion. 
Or, when great truths are at stake, and all per- 
sonal considerations are lost in the cause of God, 
and yet, perhaps, graver arguments may fail ; or 
when there exist wide-spread evils in society, 
touching minute matters, where solemn argument 
is, as it were, out of place in subjects, having in 
themselves a spice of the ludicrous, the use of 
satire is justifiable. There are many follies in 
the world, proof against any other kind of rebuke, 
which pungent ridicule has successfully attacked. 
But in all these cases the ridicule must be exer- 
cised, not upon the person, but the thing. Pro- 
bably in no circumstances can ridicule be justified 
towards the individual or his personal peculia- 
rities and characteristics. Even when it is directed 
against habits and opinions, not against persons, 
it is a weapon which a Christian man needs to use 
with the utmost prudence and caution. Hence 
the habit which makes ridicule its familiar weapon 
is most strongly to be deprecated. 

N 2 
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It amounts, in the first place, to an assumption 
of superiority, and is the expression of pride and 
self-conceit. No man wiU habitually ridicule 
others, who is not unconscious of causes of ridicule 
in himself. Yet, since no man lives in whom a 
satirical spirit may not find something on which to 
feed, the unconsciousness of deserving ridicule must 
be the unconsciousness of ignorance, not of holi- 
ness. No man will, therefore, use habitually such 
a mode of treating others, who is not blinded either 
by ignorance or by an over-estimate of himself. 

Moreover, ridicule touches so painfully a man's 
self-respect, and is, by common consent, a thing so 
insulting, that its use betrays bitterness of temper, 
and an utter absence of the mutual good-will 
due between man and man, not to say the active 
love due between Christian and Christian. It is 
the place of the Christian to disseminate happi- 
ness, but never needlessly to give pain. A satirical 
spirit must, however, either spring from a wilful 
desire to give pain or from a selfish and ungene- 
rous carelessness whether we do so or not. A 
disregard of other men's feelings is a great fault, 
and it is not lessened when the motive producing 
it is a selfish love of display, a vain pleasure in 
the exercise of that small and mean intellectual 
gift implied in ridicule. For there is a kind of 
contemptuous smartness which may be possessed 
without any real depth of intellect or force of 
character. To exercise this kind of cleverness for 
the sake of display, is despicable. 
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' Lastly, it is, and must be, hopelessly unjust. Fot 
real causes of ridicule cannot be found in every 
man, or if they could be found, no one person 
would have the right to constitute himself or her- 
self into a judge, still less to condemn them as 
contemptible. But a satirical spirit must find some 
Bubject of ridicule in everyone and everything, 
and must, therefore, find it unjustly. Such persons, 
therefore, and they are not unfrequent, who cherish 
a satirical habit and love to exercise their clever- 
tiess in casting contempt upon others, are thrice 
guilty — guilty of an ignorant pride and an aflfec- 
tation of superiority ; guilty of cruel injury to the 
feelings of others; guilty of injustice in judging 
falsely. Whether, therefore, persons exercise their 
evil gift on their fellow-men, or even on God him- 
self and his will, they equally fall under the Divine 
sentence : " Surely he scometh the scomers " (Prov. 
iii. 34). A mind with a spark of nobility in it would 
disdain such weapons. What a contrast between 
the measured words of a mighty archangel and the 
rash words of a guilty man ? " Michael, the arch- 
angel, when contending with the devil he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, The 
Lord rebuke thee;" but ** filthy dreamers defile 
the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of 
dignities" (Jude 8, 9). 

Hence we see likewise the only proper object of 
ridicule, what alone a Christian person ought to 
consider to be ridiculous. We have no -right to 
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attach it to persons ; because we are equally for- 
bidden to despise our neighbours and to injure 
them. 

But further, not outward, but inward things 
alone, deserve it For instance, bodily peculiarities 
are no just objects of ridicule. They are either 
the result of God's chastising providence, afiSict- 
ing, in some way, the members of the body or 
perverting our right use of them, and changing 
their comely proportions into what is grotesque ; 
or they are the effect of habit, perhaps most un- 
scious habit; habit, moreover, which may hide 
the truest and most solid worth, and the highest 
generosity and nobleness of character. Many 
a shaft of ridicule has been shot by the vain and 
foolish at persons to whom they ought to have 
rendered nothing but reverence and honour. In 
all such cases, pity should be our feeling, not 
contempt. Even should the first impression be 
that of an involimtary smile, the love we owe to 
each other must check the tendency, lest we give 
pain; and never is pain more easily given than 
in regard to personal appearance. Nor must the 
feeling repressed in the presence of such a one be 
expressed in their absence. Christian sincerity 
forbids our doing behind their back what we 
would not do before their face; and Christian 
love forbids all unkindness, and what unkindness 
is greater than the attempt to make a person 
ridiculous ? No personal peculiarities will, there^ 
fore, justify the use of such a weapon. 
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Still less will poverty or misfortune justify it. 
Misfortune is God's sending^ and we must take heed 
lest we reproach him. Who can ridicule poverty 
when he remembers that our blessed Master was 
poor ; who ridicule sorrow when he remembers that 
our blessed Master was sorrowful, or recalls the 
uncertain nature of all human things, and appre- 
ciates the possible depths of suffering carried within 
the human breast? The gay folly of youth, or 
the wanton pride of beauty, or the arrogance of 
wealth, often ridicule the gravity of age, or the 
pallid form of sickness, or the humble garb of 
poverty. Who can tell how soon an angry God 
may stretch his avenging hand over the ridiculer, 
and retort the absurdity upon itself in a form 
crippled before its time, in beauty smitten by 
disease or crushed by accident, or in arrogant 
wealth falling into disconsolate wretchedness. We 
should not only avoid such sins, but when we 
see them committed by others, we should make 
ourselves no partners to it. We should neither 
join the laugh nor even assent to the cruel jest, but 
should feel, and show that we feel — ^hate, and show 
that we hate, at once its folly and its wickedness. 

Still more must the Christian guard against the 
slightest association of the ridiculous with any- 
thing whatever that relates to God. In the great 
conflict- waged between God and the world, there 
can be no doubt where every Christian should 
stand. That conflict is waged on the part of God 
iigainst sin by solemn argument and awakening 
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appeals to the reason and the conscience. But 
sin cannot, dare not, argue. The unconverted 
mind is conscious of the secret condemnation pro- 
nounced by the still small voice within itself. Few 
indeed, if any, are the cases where the secret con- 
victions of a sinner do not condemn his conduct, 
and the principles he still maintains pronounce 
sentence upon his character. Sin cannot reason, — 
cannot, indeed dare not, think; but it can ridicule; 
it can silence the motions of conscience in that 
laughter which is mad, and get rid of truths it 
cannot deny, with a joke. It can affect to despise 
where it cannot condemn, and will not imitate. 
Who knows not how largely the world uses this 
weapon, and with what a supercilious claim of 
superior strength and wisdom it looks down upon 
those who, living face to face with God and the 
other world, feel their very souls pervaded by 
their awfulness. 

Kecourse to such a means is the exclusive 
proof of wrong, and of conscious wrong; of a 
reason outraged and a conscience contradicted. 
For whether religion be right or wrong, true or 
false, it must be admitted that all its truths are, in 
their very nature, so tremendous, as to make any- 
thing but reverent thought utterly out of place. 
God himself. Creator, Preserver, King, and Judge 
— ^the soul, with its powers of suffering and endless 
immortality of being — the work of the incarnate 
Son of God — ^the operations of the Holy Ghost — 
;flin, and the prodigious ruin it has wrought — 
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death, the judgment, the heaven and hell in 
store for us — are tremendous enough to teach 
gravity and seriousness, if the soul, deluded with 
its earthly pride, has not actually lost the power to 
be serious, and become like the sea when it cannot 
rest. In this conflict the ridiculous is in the world 
and sin, not in religion and in God ; and if on such 
a tremendous matter as the human soul, and with 
eternity full in view, the use of ridicule were con- 
sistent and possible, there would be ground enough 
for it in the position and claims of the world and 
sin. The aspect of a sinner pleading his own holi- 
ness, of a mortal creature standing in arms against 
God, of a dyiug man acting as if he were to live for 
ever, of one who cannot stand at the bar of his own 
conscience, thinking to stand imcondemned at the 
bar of God, of a person accepting the truths of 
God's promises, and denying the truth of his 
threats, are spectacles truly ridiculous. Those 
who love God cannot laugh at them, simply be- 
cause they must weep at them. But they may be 
the objects of ridicule in hell. Nay, further, it is 
on the side of the world, not of the Church, that 
the true objects of ridicule exist, in its vices, its 
follies, its mad extravagance, its affectations, and 
its hollow insincerities. 

In this conflict there can be no danger of 
a Christian taking the wrong side. Yet he 
needs the earnest caution even here. Not only 
must he avoid associating ideas of the ridiculous 
with religion, but with anything belonging to 
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reUgion. Men may not only always be suflSciently 
cautious to avoid what is peculiar and eccentric in 
the manner, for instance, of their devotions ; but 
yet the solemnity of the act, and the majesty of Him 
to whom it is paid, should be stretched even over 
these peculiarities, and check the remotest tendency 
to treat them lightly, lest we treat them profanely. 
Let the Christian watch in every direction against 
associating the ridiculous with anything that lies 
under the shadow of the wings of the Almighty. 
Nothing is more destructive of all serious im- 
pression, than untimely laughter. Let us be on 
the watch, lest we fall under the condemnation, 
" Surely he scometh the scomers." 
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$nx |te for JHe. 

A particular providenoe — ^Every man's place in life ordered 
by God — Disturbing influence of human wilfulness — God's 
purposes revealed by (1) His word, (2) His providence, 
(3) His spirit — Only source of true happiness in God. — Godli- 
ness has the promise of the life that now is — " Enter not into 
temptation" — The future world and the soul the first objects 
of our plans. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

God orders all things. 1 Chron. xxix. 11 ; Job v. 12 — 14 ; 
Ps, xxxiii. 10; Ixxv. 6; cxxvii. 1; Prov, xvi. 9; 
XX. 24 ; xxi. 30 ; Jer. x. 23 ; Luke xii. 7 ; -4cfe xvii. 
24—26; 1 Car. xvi. 7; PM. i. 19—24; 1 Thess. iu. 11 ; 
James iv. 13 — 15. 

God to be sought for help.' Ps. 1. 15 ; Ivii. 2, 3 ; cii. 17 ; 
cxix. 94, 147 ; cxxx. 1 ; cxlv. 18 ; Isa, xlv. 11 ; Zectu x. 1 ; 
John xiv. 13, 14; xv. 7 ; xvi. 23—26. 

His teaching — the Word. Ps, <jxix. 105. — Providence. 
Exod. xL 36 ; Nvmb. ix. 17 ; Matt, xvi. 3.— The Spirit. 
Luke xi. 13. 

Happiness only in God. Isa, xxvi. 3; Ivii. 21; RoTn, xiv, 
. 17 ; Qal v. 22. 



INSTANCES. 

Lot choosing to live among the wicked. Gen, xiii. 10 — 13. 
Abraham's servant asking help. Gen, xxi v. 7 — 12. 
God with Joseph. Gen, xxxix. 2 ; xlv. 7. 
Joshua forgetting to consult God. Josh, ix. 14. 
David taken from the sheep-folds. Ps, Ixxviii. 70. 
Hezekiah laying the Assyrian letters before God. Isaiah 

xxxvii. 14. 
The story of Mordecai and the sleepless king. EstJier vL 
Daniel and his companions feeding on pulse. Dan, L 12 — 16 
The pitcher of water carried through the crowded streets oi 

Jerusalem as a sign. Mark xiv. 13. 
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There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. — Shakespeare. 

Grace leads the light way. If you choose the wrong. 
Take it and perish — but restrain your tongue I 
Gharge not — ^with light sufficient and left free — 
Your wilM suicide on Gkxl's decree. — Gowpeb. 

He lives long that lives well ; and time misspent is not 
lived, but lost— -THOMAa Fclleb. 

Few truths are more rich in comfort than the 
existence and exercise of a particular Providence. 
An unconverted person may be disposed to shrink 
from it, because the consciousness of his condemned 
condition makes every recollection of God painful, 
and the more close and constant the recollection, 
the greater the pain. To conceive of a God who 
is hated as constantly present, and operating all 
round about the man, must be almost intolerable, 
not because the thing itself is otherwise than 
blessed, but because sin perverts it, and turns 
comfort into poison. But in proportion to the con- 
fidence with which the soul is able to look up to 
God as a Father, whose loving care is over all his 
true children, the thought of it becomes the spring 
of joy and hope. The more effectual his power 
and wisdom, the more constant his presence, the 
more minute and particular his care, the better for 
those who shelter beneath his wings, and ar0 
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justified in appropriating the assurance that he 
makes all things work together for good to them 
that love him. 

But this Providence of Grod is not only general 
but particular, and it is impossible for us to 
conceive of it otherwise. Tor all great things 
are made up of many little things, and he who 
rules the great must therefore rule the little. A 
man cannot make a watch unless he makes all the 
parts of the watch, and a watch cannot go right 
unless all its parts go right. He who rules the 
tmiverse must therefore rule every part of the 
universe. A multitude of little things make up 
the life of an individual man ; a multitude of indi- 
viduals make up a nation ; a multitude of nations 
make up the inhabitants of the world ; and a 
number of worlds make up the universe. There is 
no stopping-place between the grand whole of the 
universe and the petty concerns of the individual 
man. Hence we do not conceive of God as the 
ancient heathen did, as caring only for the world 
at large, and not for the sufferings of individuals, 
but of God ruling alike over all and over each, 
from the insect dancing in the sunbeam to the 
countless worlds that fill creation. If it were not 
so, all the comfort of the promises would be gone, 
and the very meaning of our Lord's argument 
lost : " Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father. But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye 
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are of more value than many sparrows '* (Matt. x. 
29, 30, 31). 

It follows from this truth that every one loom, into 
the world has his special sphere allotted him by 
God, and his special work to do. When we look 
into the world around us, we see a mixture of 
human motives and passions giving to life the ap- 
pearance of confusion, as if each man took his place 
as a thousand varying accidents might determine. 
Thus, to an untutored eye looking up to the mid- 
night heavens, the host of stars appears a con- 
fused multitude scattered at hap-hazard across the 
sky. Yet we .know, in truth, that each has its 
sphere, and even human knowledge has been able 
to name thbm, and map them out, and measiu*e 
their orbits. So it is in truth with the world. 
However confused life may seem to our eyes, God 
has a purpose in it all, and orders each particular* 
He allots to every man a place, and gives to every 
man a work ; as it is in an earthly army, where 
every man has his allotted position, and contri- 
butes in his place to the strength and order of the 
whole. 

Yet we cannot say that life, as it actually 
exists, is what God intended it to be, or that it 
truly reflects the scheme in the mind of the 
Omniscient. Human sin is the disturbing ele- 
ment of the whole. One man quits in discon- 
tent the place God has given him, and seeks to 
act upon a plan of his own. Another accepts his 
place and yet repudiates its duties ; a third refuses 
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to recognise the very eidstence of an overruling 
Providence in life, and professedly rejects any 
master but himself; a fourth makes personal 
pleasure the sole rule and object of existence. 
Each man studies to have his own way, and work 
out his own plans. The wish cannot indeed 
always be accomplished, for Providence so fences 
a man's path about that he cannot do what he 
would. Could all men have their own way, life 
would be like an army disorganized and useless. 
As it is, men do so far succeed in denying or 
ignoring God's will as to be like an army ill- 
disciplined and disordered. If each man were con- 
tent to fill the place God has allotted, and do the 
work God has put into his hands, it would prevent 
a vast number of the fatal mistakes men make in 
life, and promote alike the glory of God and the 
happiness of man. 

Hence we see the sin of wilfulness. Apart 
from the positive right or wrong of our actions, 
the mere resolution to have our own way in life 
is a great sin. It either arises from forgetfulness 
of God's government over the world, or from guilty 
disobedience to it. The truth finds a ready illus- 
tration in the familiar experience of our earthly 
homes. The father of the family regulates the 
home order, and allots to each member of the 
circle his proper place. Suppose that some one of 
the family would ever persist in having his own 
way, and doing just what he liked without any 
respect to the parental authority, would not such 
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a spirit of wilfulness be esteemed a crime? So it 
is with our plans in life. The selfish determination 
to have our own way without considering whether 
it be God's way or not, and to regard solely our 
own wishes without seeking to know the wishes 
and do the will of God is a great sin, and many a 
chastisement it calls from his correcting hand. 
SeK-wiU must be flogged out of the Christian, till, 
subdued and penitent, he exclaims with his Master, 
" Not my will, but thine be done.'* We cannot 
doubt but that Grod denies us many things he 
would otherwise bestow, and sends many afflic- 
tions we might otherwise be spared, because he 
sees it necessary to contradict our own will and 
bring it into subjection. Let not the child of 
God repine at the discipline or envy the apparent 
prosperity of the wicked, for to leave a man to his 
own way may be but the sign of reprobation, but 
the utterance of a judicial sentence, such as God 
pronounced of old time against Israel, '^Ephraim 
is joined unto idols, let him alone." ^ 

But it may be replied that in laying our plans 
for life, we do not know certainly what is God's 
will regarding us. We have no revelation from 
heaven to mark out our ordained path. Un- ' 
doubtedly this is true. It is not idways easy to 
recognise the leadings of Providence, and in some 
cases it may be very difficult. But this compa- 
rative uncertainty is itself the very discipline of 
faith; it teaches a childlike submission, and 
quickens the soul's eyes to recognise with anxious 
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watchfulness the indications of the Divine will 
that might otherwise remain unnoticed. One thing 
is certain^ that a simple-hearted desire to follow 
God's guidaince of itself remoyes almost all the dif- 
Acuities. The cases are few and rare indeed where, 
to a prayerful frame of mind, the path of duty is 
not made plain, and the promise is not immediately 
land prominently fulfilled — **I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go : 
I will guide thee with mine eye " (Ps. xxxii. 8). 

In the first place, the will of God may be 
gathered from the providential circumstances and 
events of life. A Christian accustomed to look 
out for indications of the Divine pleasure will find 
them far more abtmdantly than may ordinarily be 
supposed. Just as an observant mind takes notice 
of many wonderful and beautiM objects in nature 
which escape another man's observation, so it is 
here. A man without an active feeling of depend- 
ence upon God and prayerful reliance in his teach-* 
ing goes through life blindfold, and has no con- 
ception of the many indications of the Divine 
will which a prayerful faith is able to recognise, 
even in the familiar events of common life. The 
hand of God may often be seen as clearly marking 
out our course, as when the pillar of cloud and of 
fire, marshalled of old time the journeys of Israel 
in the wilderness. 

But neither are we left to judge by our own 
unassisted reason of these providential signs ; we 
have God himself to help us in their interpretiv* 
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tion. Has he not promised to give his Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him ? And is not this Spirit a 
real, true, actual guide, as positive as he is suffi- 
cient ? Some men are afraid to take God at his 
word. ' We pray for God to teach us, and yet we 
are afraid to think that we have been taught by 
him. So long as we come to him humbly and 
teachably, not with our minds made up beforehand 
by our carnal will, but willing and anxious to be 
taught, why should we doubt God's fulfilment of 
his own promise ? The Christian may not, must 
not, dare not doubt him. When we have sought 
to know his will, we are bound to believe that we 
have been taught it We should ever distrust our- 
selves indeed, and watch over our own tendency 
to misinterpret his teaching, but still trust him, 
and be content to trust him to the utmost and to the 
last. Why should we doubt that God*s Spirit will 
enable us to interpret aright God's Providence ? 
But we have yet more ; for in God's revealed word 
we have certain broad principles laid down for our 
guidance. Hence there is a threefold guidance to 
direct us in forming our plans for life. We have 
God's word, illustrated by God's Providence, in- 
terpreted by God's Spirit. The general rules are 
dear and simple. 

I. There should be a deep and active conviction 
that true and abiding happiness cannot be derived 
from ourselves, or from our fellow-men, or from any 
outward circumstances and position whatever. I 
have no sympathy with any morbid depreciation 
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of the world or of its objects. We may sometimes 
hear it eloquently said that outward and earthly 
things are unworthy of our attention. But it is 
neither wise nor true to take this groimd. Earthly 
things are good in their place, and in their place 
properly engage our attention. There is a great 
charm in the buoyancy of spirit and freshness 
of feeling which some men carry about within 
ihemselves like a spring of joy. There is singular 
sweetness and pleasure in human affection, and 
all the close and tender ties that knit human 
hearts together. There is many a source of hap- 
piness to be found in earthly competence and 
wealth well and wisely used. There are many 
true, real pleasures in life, in the senses, in the 
mind, in the home, and in the beautiftil world 
outside. Did not God order all these things? 
Why should we depreciate them ? But valuable 
although they are in their place they do not 
suffice for human happiness. True happiness can 
only flow from God ; it can only live in a soul tiiat 
has found peace with God, and is, therefore, i^ 
peace with itself. The cottage with God is a 
better place than the palace without him. We 
need not only to believe this, but to feel it. In 
forming plans of our own happiness, this should be 
a primary thought. To leave it out of our plans 
for life, and expect to be happy in possessing money, 
or rank, or a luxurious home, or many friends, or 
high station, while God is absent, is either to sin 
by denying the truth, or to sin by forgetting it * 
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II. We should recollect that even for temporal 
things a blessing can come from God alone. Not 
only is life God's to give and God's to take away ; 
not only is the regulation of health or sickness 
his prerogative, wounding and making whole, 
killing or making alive, just as he sees fit; but 
even supposing life and health to be ours, there 
are yet a vast number of what we call contin- 
gencies on which success in life depends, and God 
alone can overrule them. How emphatically is 
this lesson taught by the Psalmist, " Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it: except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain. It is vain for you to 
rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of 
sorrows : for so he giveth his beloved sleep.^ 

in. We should never forget the natural cor- 
ruption of our hearts, and their perilous tendency 
to sin. Therefore, as the salvation of the soul is 
the first great element of happiness here and here- 
after, we must ever watch jealously against any- 
thing that imperils it. We must not rush into 
temptation, nor seek, out of vanity of mind or 
worldiness of affection, to place ourselves in cir- 
cumstances that might lead us back from God. 
How strikingly does the prayer of Agur illustrate 
this constant sense of danger, this holy self-distrust, 
that constitutes the watchfulness of the Christian 
soldier, " Give me neither poverty nor riches ;'* 
and why ? " Lest I be full, and deny thee, and 
gay, Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, 
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and take the name of my God in vain '* (Prov. 
8, 9). How diflFerent to that ordinary temper of 
mind which considers riches as the grand object of 
all human hope I Have we not a warning that 
may well rebuke this common and familiar sin ; 
" They that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition *' 
(1 Tun. vi. 9). 

Lastly, we should never forget the other world 
beyond the grave, and that awful judgment-seat 
that lies across its threshold. Every earthly wish 
may be gratified, and yet " what shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
eoul T We must remember that we shall be called 
to give an account hereafter, not only of what we 
have done, but also of what we have failed to do. 
Our Lord's parable of the talents, and of the un- 
profitable servant cast into the outer darkness, 
may well sound in our ears like a warning note of 
judgment. It would not be more foolish for a 
servant to expect to receive the wages, and enjoy 
the comforts of his master's household, while he 
omits the work he was engaged to do, than it is to 
expect to receive God's recompence while we do 
not obey God's will. How solemnly do the words 
fall on the busy noise and stir of thb fleeting life : 
** It is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment" (Heb. ix. 27). 

Whether, therefore, we form plans for life for 
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ourselves, or for others, as when parents frame 
them for their sons and for their daughters, let us 
take care not to shut our religion out of them. 
Let no one deem that to be a happy connexion 
which gives wealth without considering also the 
character, principles, and temper of those with 
whom it may be formed. Let none think station 
and honour the highest objects of ambition, with- 
out taking into acicount the temptations they may 
involve, and the injury they may do to the soul's 
health. That is not happiness from which God is 
absent, nor is the object of life attained when 
wealth is enjoyed, while the soul is unsaved, and 
no treasure is laid up for eternity. Let us live 
less for the mere gilding of life and more for its 
reality; for that alone is really life which is begun, 
continued, and ended in God — begun in God's 
grace, continued in God's strength, and ended 
in God's glory. 
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XIV. 

pastiness 0f labprnit. 

Reciprocal influence of our actions — ^A liasty judgment not 
the same as a rapid judgment — Natural disposition — Effects 
of hasty judgments on human intercourse traced in their order 
— ^Unwise as matter of human expediency — ^Wrong as matter 
of religious obligation — Sources of the evil — Natural vivacity 
of mind — Quickness of observation — Inward irritability. 
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scriptural ^lluBixniionn. 



PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Not ours t<) judge. Matt. viL 1, 4; Bom. iL 1 — 3; xiv. 4; 
Oal vi. 1, 2; 1 Cor, iv. 3 — 5; xiii. 6 — 7; James iv. 12; 
1 Peter iv. 8. 

Deliberation in judging. Deut, xiii. 12 — 14 ; Prov. x. 12, 18 ; 
xviii. 13 ; xix. 11 ; John vii. 24 ; Cd. iiL 8, 13 ; James i. 
19, 20. 

Care how we speak. Pb. xxix. 20, 21; xxxix. 1; cxli. 4; 
Prov. xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 4, 9 ; Ecdes. v. 2, 7 ; Jer. ix. 3, 8 ; 
Jlfa«.v.22, 24; CW. iv. 6. 



INSTANCES. 

The tribes mistaking the niotive of Beuben, Gad, and 

Manasseh. Josh. xxli. 10, 18. 
Eli accusing Hannah of drunkenness. 1 Sam. L 12, 15. 
Saul condemning Jonathan unheard. 1 Sam. xiv. 44. 
The men of Jerusalem following Absalom. 2 Sam. xv. 11. 
David conceiving evil of Mephibosheth. 2 Sam. xvi. 3, 4 ; 

xix. 24. 
Elijah thinking himself alone in Israel. 1 Kings xix. 10. 
The woman who anointed Christ blamed by the disciples and 

justified by our Lord. Matt. xxvL 8 — 10. 
Peter vindicating himself before them of the circumcisioii. 

Acts xi. 1, 18. 
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Be not too ready to oondemn 

The wrong the brother may have done ; 

Ere ye too harshly censure them 

For human fi&ults, aak, **Haye I none?^ 

Eliza Ckx)K. 

Appearances seldom ought to determine our judgment. Wliere 
the honour, probity, or reputation of some one is the matter in 
question, judgment ought never to be pronounced without a 
thorough investigation : suspicions are never certainties. — ^Anok. 

Our acts in life are very intimately connected 
with each other. None of our feelings, and none 
of our actions stand by themselves, but are links 
in a chain, equally related to what follows as to 
what goes before. The reciprocal influence pro- 
duced, Uke the action and reaction of physical 
agents, is the connecting bond of this chain. Eflfects 
moreover enlarge as they multiply. A very small 
cause may lead in course of time to very serious 
and important results. The greatest events in 
life may often be traced to small beginnings. One 
fiEilse step leads to another, and like the descent 
of the Iraveller down-hill, every succeeding step 
becomes more rapid, and is taken under a more 
irresistible impulse than the preceding. Human 
action is like those trees which multiply them- 
selves not through the slow process of seed, but 
by the life of their own immediate offshoots. It 
is like the splash of a stone in the water, where the 
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first tiny circle multiplies and extends itself in 
all directions, till it reaches from shore to shore. 

This is peculiarly illustrated in the effects of 
hastiness of judgment. A hasty judgment must 
not necessarily be identified with a rapid judg- 
ment The minds of some persons are quick in all 
their operations, and act with a rapidity unknown 
to slower, but perhaps not less solid intellects. 
Such minds cannot work slowly, and their mode 
of working is naturally the same in all things. Or 
else the facts presented may be peculiarly clear 
and convincing, and without any dower process of 
reasoning may point irresistibly to one conclusioiL 
For instance, if we see a man doing any bad act> 
committing a theft, telling a lie, or with the cruel 
hand of the murderer shattering the golden bowl 
of life, there can be one conclusion only formed 
of the character of the person, and the conclusion 
will need no lengthened proof to justify it, although 
the nature/ of the bad passion producing the bad 
act may present for solution another and a much 
more difficult question. As regards the moral 
nature of the act our judgment piay not be hasty, 
although it is rapid ; but should we, off-hand, take 
upon ourselves to decide the nature of the motive, 
we should be hasty as well as rapid. By hasty 
judgments must not therefore be understood all 
judgments formed rapidly, but judgments formed 
carelessly, without thought' or evidence, or under 
the infiuence, not of reason, but of passion or 
prejudice. 
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It may appear at first sight that such a mode of 
judging is of very little consequence, and perhaps 
of none, saVe to the person himself. Certainly 
Christian persons prone from any peculiarity of 
temperament to fall into the mistake are not com- 
monly found to exercise the watchful jealousy over 
themselves demanded by the nature of the tempta- 
tion. Persons say lightly and off-hand, " Oh ! it 
is my disposition, my turn of mind, my natural 
temperament," as if such an answer supplied the 
slightest excuse for the act The answer involves 
a confusion altogether between two senses of 
the word "natural" The word is used to de- 
scribe the original constitution of man as he was 
made by the hand of God, that mysterious balance 
of many faculties and powers that makes up man. 
In this sense, to say that a thing is natural, is the 
same as to say that it is right. But the word is 
also used to express the corruption of this mental 
and moral constitution by sin, and to use the word 
in this sense is not a plea to justify, but an argu* 
ment to condemn. 

Now it is in this latter sense alone that hasti'^ 
ness of judgment is natural to any man, natural 
only by virtue of sinful depravity inherent in 
the human heart. Special temptations dififer in 
individual men; in one to revenge, in another 
to pride, in another to passion, in another to 
bitterness, in another to brooding sullenness; 
but whatever the form, the tendency arises from 
the same corruption, and the act is invested with 
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the same guilt. In the same way, a dispositioii to 
hastiness of judgment is a ground for special caution 
and watchfulness, but it is no ground whatever for 
excuse. 

It will be well to trace the evil results, and, con- 
sequently, the social and spiritual importance of 
the habit, before searching into its secret springs. 
It may be most conlBdently assumed that hasty 
judgments are commonly false judgments. They 
are much more frequently passed upon persons 
than upon things, because all the provoking causes 
of the evil arise more abundantly out of the in- 
tercourse of man with man, and the warm feel- 
ings engendered by it, than they do out of 
man's contact with things. For the same reason 
hasty judgments are generally unfavourable judg- 
ments, because the tendency which makes them 
hasty makes them harsh. But a harsh judgment 
hastily passed is an act of injustice towards the 
person judged. We may indeed, with all our 
care and deliberation, form a false judgment 
upon men and upon their motives. But in such 
cases we can plead that we judged honestly, 
with the purest intentions, and with the most 
anxious care to judge aright We cannot say so if 
our conclusion has been formed under the influence 
of petulance, passion, or prejudice. An injustice 
thus done has all the aspects of a wiKul injustice 
because the haste in forming it was wilfuL Do we 
not know in our own experience how hard it is to 
be harshly judged and unjustly condemned ? What 
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painful feelings it awakens, and what serious injury 
it may do to our home happiness or to our prospects 
and reputation in the world ! We cannot therefore 
deny the cruel injustice of the act. Moreover 
the act becomes the habit, and it is not in one 
or two cases, but in cases frequent and repeated, 
that the hasty judgmeiit becomes the hasty in- 
justice. 

There is no diflSculty in tracing the results. We 
come to the conclusion, perhaps very falsely, that 
such an one is weak or foolish, is mean or ungrate- 
ful, is sordid or covetous, is luursh or unfeeling. 
Or in a case of still closer contact we judge that 
such an one meant to hurt our feelings, or to offer 
us insult, or treat us with disrespect. Or perhaps, 
more irritating stiU to the feelings, we think that 
some old friend is false or insincere, hypocritical 
in professions of esteem, and fickle in affection. 
All these are conclusions so painful, that a 
Christian person should fight against them to the 
last, and resolutely reftise to admit them, unless 
under proof indisputable. For what is the first 
effect of such a conviction but to produce pain and 
bitterness in the mind entertaining it? It disturbs, 
and vexes, and irritates, breaking up its habitual 
peacefulness and self-possession, and planting a 
root of bitter thoughts to germinate and ripen in 
social unhappiness and religious declension. 

This is the first effect. But the second is to in- 
fluence our manners and conduct. In persons not 
under the guidance of God's grace there is no 
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disguise i^ected of the ayowed purpose to retdm 
supposed eyil with evil. Far indeed be such con- 
duct firom any one who loyes the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity. But even they cannot avoid being 
affected by the unfavourable judgment they have 
formed. It is impossible that distrust or suspicicm, 
still more that disapprobation or indignation, 
should exist in the heart, even of the gentle 
person alive, without having their effect upon the 
manners and the conduct. Where there is no 
conscious change there will yet be an unconsdous 
change. A nameless and indescribable somethi^ 
in the manners and tones of the voice will be 
eloquent of offence, and touch the sufferer more 
keenly than perhaps an ovwt act wc^d do. Tl» 
overt act might achnit of expostulation, and lead 
to exphmation, while this undefined change of 
.manner still maintains courtesy, although it be but 
as an outward polish, hiding a deep and active 
emotion within. This is^ therefore, the second 
effect^ that the unjust judgment creates an unjust 
dislike, and that dislike finds inevitable expression 
in the manners and the conduct. 

Then another effect follows. For the persons 
unjustly judged, unconscious of giving cause for 
offence, and yet finding themselves the object of 
some marked unfriendliness, feel aggrieved in their 
turn, and in their turn give expression to the 
feeling. Thus an actual ill-will is established 
where at first no ill-will existed. The evil grows 
by action and reaction, and a ffttal and irrenaedi- 
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able breach among did fiiends is established. The 
feeling ol mutual suspicion and yariance produced, 
no subsequent explanation can altogether remove. 
It mil remain to embitter life by mutual ani- 
mosities that never can be wholly allayed on this 
side the grave* 

This is the secret history of a vast majority of 
the strifes and conflicts of this siurstricken world. 
They begin with some hasty, therefore some false 
jud^ent Misapprehension produces unkindness, 
consciously or unconsciously, and unkindness pro- 
vokes unkindness in return. The strife propo- 
gates itself, and the mutual friction establishes an 
actual sore never to be cured. 

The responsibility of aU this mischief lies upon 
the first hasty judgment We may regard it as a 
question of human expediency or as a question of 
religious obligation. As a question of human ex- 
pediency, the habit of harsh and hasty judgment is 
most unwise. We far more frequently go wrong 
even on matters of fact, by thinking too ill of per- 
sons, than by thinking too well of them. The ten- 
dency to close a question by a condemnatory 
sentence on the character, is as blindly wrong as it 
is fatally hasty. If, on the one side, men are not 
so good as we think them, and there is no saint of 
Grod so holy but many a weakness and inconsis- 
tency is mixed up with the work of grace in them; 
neither, on the other hand, are men so bad as we 
are sometimes disposed to think ; there is some- 
thing good and kind to be found in most men, if wo 
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judge as between man and man, however hopelessly 
and utterly corrupt and evil they may be as between 
man and God. We do not ma^e suflScient allow- 
ances for the inconsistencies of human nature. In 
a vast majority of cases where a hasty judgment 
convicts a man of deliberate guilt, a truer sentence 
would only convict him of an inconsistency. How 
far happier for a man is it to take the gentler side, 
and exercise, in judging others, the candour for 
which he looks in other men's judgments upon 
himself. 

But, as a question of religious obligation, none 
can doubt the duty of avoiding hasty judgments. 
The great golden rule of love, that we do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us, involves 
it. The kindness, gentleness, courtesy, and mutual 
affection inculcated on Christians as the disciples 
of a meek and gentle Master require it. Harsh 
judgment must be wrong, because our Master con- 
denms it; gentleness of judgment right, because our 
master inculcates it. Where but in his personal 
example shall we find so blessed an illustration of 
the love that "beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth aU things." As 
a matter of grateful affection to Him who gave 
himself for us, it is a Christian duty to think well 
of men to the utmost possible limit of our power. 
And where truth compels us reluctantly to judge, 
still we must feel that it does not become a sinful 
creature too strongly to condemn even where he 
most strongly disapproves. The recollection of 
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our own inGrmities, our own sins before God and 
before man, our own mistakes, the corruption we 
inherit in common with all men, and the solemn 
account we must all one day give at the judgment 
seat of GkKi, must check severity alike in the 
thoughts of the heart and in the words of the 
tongue. " Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again " (Matt. vii. 1, 2). ** Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath ; for it is written. Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord '* (Kom. xii. 
19). 

But if the greatness of the fault involved in 
hastiness of judgment be duly appreciated, and the 
duty of watching against it estimated, it still re- 
mains to distinguish as closely as possible the 
sources of the danger, and hence to see against what 
we have to guard. 

L The evil may arise from simple activity of 
paind. Some men's minds outrun the narrative 
they hear, and leap on to a conclusion before the 
facts on which alone it can be founded are fully 
known, still less are fairly appreciated, and all the 
minor circumstances that so largely modify facts 
are taken into account. Judgments formed in this 
way may possibly be right, but there is a great 
risk of their being wrong. This very liability 
proves that while quickness of mind is a valuable 
gift of God, hastiness of judgment is a dangerous 
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abuse of it by man. It is equally difficult and 
equally necesssury to diasten it into subjection. 
This will best be* done by cultivating a greater 
general spirit of moderation, calmness, and peace- 
fulness of mind. These graces will be gained by a 
close intercourse with God imd the regulating 
power of the Holy Ghost With what strong 
emphasis are we warned, " He that answereth a 
matter before he he£U*eth it^ it is folly and shame 
unto him" (Prov. xviii 13). 

U. The same danger may arise in much the 
same way on a different side. Some persons are 
naturally endowed with a peculiarly quick obser- 
vation, and a rapid insight into character. The 
gift belongs peculiarly to the feminime intellect, 
and, in accordance with its general mode of work- 
ing, is a kind of intuiti(m. So rapid and almost 
unconscious is the mental process, diat the mind is 
unable to analyse and state the reasons on which 
it acts. Duly chastened and disciplined by the 
paramount laws of Christian love, and exercised in 
a spirit of prayerful self-distrust, the gift is oi^ ci 
great value. But it has its corresponding dangers 
nevertheless. There is risk in trusting to it too 
confidently ; there is risk lest a process so rapid 
should catch an imconscious colouring from some 
feeling and temper of the mind ; there is risk lest 
a power so subtly exercised on marks and signs of 
the most minute description, should lead its pos- 
sessor to place more weight on outward indications 
pf voice, manner, attitude, and act, than they can 
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justly bear. Hence, what is almost accidental, or, at 
all events, is the mere result of a momentary mental 
disturbance, or even of a bodily sensation of dis- 
comfort having no reference to any but the sufferer 
himself, is often considered to be an index to 
some deep-seated and deliberate feeling. Thus 
needless pain is given and unintentional injustice 
wrought. 

III. Hastiness of judgment may be the result of 
irritability of mind, of a ruffled and disordered 
temper, of excited passion, or even of caprice; in 
short, it may spring from any carnal irritation in 
the soul itself, the foam as it were cast off from the 
surface of a corrupt nature when, unrestrained by 
grace, it is like the troubled sea casting up mire and 
dirt. It is less necessary to dwell upon this special 
cause, because it is both so manifest in itself and 
so clearly stamped with the character of sin, that 
the blindest conscience must see it, and the dullest 
intellect recognise its xmchristian and guilty cha- 
racter. Yet it is none the less necessary even for 
the holiest saint to watch and pray against it. 
There may be uneasy agitation when there is no 
actual tempest upon the sea. In this poor human 
nature of ours there is no safeguard but in the 
constant sense of danger pointing the heart and 
eyes ever upward to the source of all grace and 
strength. There let us look for wisdom to dis- 
tinguish the right from the wrong, and for strength 
to pursue it. Let the Christian realise to himself 
more constantly and more vividly the perfect cha- 
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racier of his Master, and makiiig Him his daily 
model seek to be renewed after his likeness, even 
grace for grace, as the meek and gentle follower of 
a meek and gentle Master. 
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XV. 

Clje glerriineiit of i\t Mist anb of % 



Merriment distinguished from happiness and joy. — ^Right or 
wrong, according to its source — Should be consistent with the 
habitual frame of mind — Should be drawn from innocent 
sources— Should be in harmony with Christian character and 

obligations. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Christian cheerfulness. 1 Chron. xvi. 27 ; Prov. xv. 13, 15 ; 
Bern. xiv. 17; FhH, iv. 4 ; 1 These, v. 16; James v. 13. 

False merriment. Frov. xx. i. ; xxiii. 29, 30 ; Ecdes. ii. 2, 3 ; 
viii. 15 ; ix. 7 ; x. 19 ; Isa. IvL 12 ; Dari, v. 1 ; Hoaea 
ix. 1, 

The true souroe of pleasure. P«. iv. 6, 7; v. 11; ix. 14; 
XX. 6 ; xxiii. ; Ixiii. 7 ; IxviiU 3 ; Isck, Ixv. 13 ; Luke 
X. 20; FhU. iii. 3; 1 Feter L 8. 




INSTANCES. 

Josei^ entertaining his brethren. Oen, xliii. 34. 

The men of Shechem scoffing at Abimelech. Jiidg, ix. 27. 

Boaz rejoicing in the harrest Ruthm. 7. 

Nabal feasting like a king. 1 Sam, xxv. 36. 

The Philistines making merry over Samson. Jvdg, xvi. 25. 

Amnon slain in his drunkenness. 2 Sam. xiiL 28. 

Ahab drowning his conscience. 1 Kings xxi. 7. 

Ahasuerus merry with wine. Esther L 10. 

Haman meny in the prospect of hanging MordecaL Esther 

V. 14. 
The rich fooL Luke xii. 19. 
The father rejoicing over the penitent prodigal Lake xv. 32. 
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A Deity believed is joy begun, 
A Deity adored is joy advanced, 
A Deity beloved is joy matured : 
Each branch of piety delight inspires. 

Young. 

Poor worldling ! stay thy vain ptuwiit of peace 

In empty vanities. No good can live 

In all the gilded charms that mock thee. Cease 

Thy hold on these ; loose every cord, and hear 

The voice of Gkxi : ** Come ye that weary are I 

Ye heavy-laden come, and I will give 

Yourestr 

Shefpard. 

Mebbimekt mnst not be confounded with happi- 
ness. It is at the utmost but an element of happi- 
ness, and that a very subordinate one. There are 
three things between which it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish — happiness, joy, and merriment. Of the 
three, merriment is incomparably the lowest, and 
by no means a necessary element of the others. 

By happiness is denoted the habitual satisfaction 
of the mipd. It includes the highest state of feel- 
ing in the heart capable of being sustained. It 
involves peace, and the quiet resting in the attain- 
ment of desired objects. Whatever its ingredients, 
permanence and perpetuity are essential to it. 
Temporary feelings, coming and going Uke the 
clouds of a spring day, may contribute their share 
towards it, but they do not constitute it. Happi- 
ness is to all other things what the current of a river 
is to its tributaries, the centre to which all other 
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things flow and which they make up. It is the 
general result when all the parts of man's nature 
enjoy their appropriate gratification, and the whole 
man is like a machine in order, like an instrument 
in tune, like a pleasant song when every note is 
in harmony and every strain is sweet. 

But this equable flow needs variety. Absolute 
monotony is not compatible with human happiness. 
We are made up of very different parts, and every 
part requires in its turn its appropriate object 
The quiet unbroken flow of the deep river wearies 
upon the eye ; it is the dancing of the water over 
the shallow pebbly bed, or its leap over the rocky 
precipice, that gives it beauty. So human happi- 
ness itself requires variety and change, the calm 
repose of a mind at ease, or the assured satisfaction 
of a quiet conscience, or the security of attained 
possession, or the active delight of some immediate 
pleasure either to the heart or to the head. We 
call this joy ; but this joy may differ widely in its 
expression. The outward exhibition and visible 
demonstrative show of pleasure is not necessary 
to it. It may be deep and quiet, and be onlj 
the more intense for the absence of outward 
expression ; or there may be joy, and yet it may 
be too short-lived to constitute happiness; just 
as flowers may be seen in spring and whilst full 
summer is yet be absent. 

Merriment is different ; it is only one special 
kind of enjoyment. We cannot even call it joy, 
because joy implies a feeling of inward gladness, 
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whereas merriment may be no more than the 
outward motion of the spirits. It is a thing ex- 
ternal, and necessarily demonstrative. It implies 
more than cheerfulness, something louder, brisker^ 
more positive. It is an outward liveliness exhibited 
in laughter, and pleasantry — the rippling, as it 
were, on the surface of the water. It bears the 
same relation to true joy which the audible hum 
and stir of nature bears to the quickening life that 
fills it. It is thus subordinate even to joy, and 
towards happiness bears a scarcely appreciable 
relation. It may be present, or may not be, and 
yet happiness may remain all the same. For 
happiness may be calm, deep, and quiet. There 
may be a serious happiness, while merriment is 
contrary to seriousness, and in its tendencies ap- 
proaches more nearly to what is light, frivolous, 
transient, than to what is deep, solid, and abiding. 
Now, this feeling is not wrong in itself, nor is it 
unwise in itself. The subject proposed for discus- 
aon implies that there is a merriment of the 
wise as well as of the fool. The guidance of 
the Word of God marks out the lawfulness of 
merriment So long as it is kept under the control 
of the higher principles of the Gospel, and pre- 
vented from opposing the higher interests of man, 
it has nothing in it necessarily wrong or inconsis- 
tent with Christian propriety. Thus, Solomon 
refers to it repeatedly as in itself desirable: "A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance " 
(Prov. XV. 13). Again, " He that is of a merry 
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heart hath a continual feast" (Prov. xy. 15). 
^ Again, " A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine " (Prov. xvii. 22). In the parable of the 
prodigal son, onr Lord puts the expression into the 
mouth of the father, " It was meet that we should 
make merry and be glad " (Luke xv. 32). And 
St. James, by the Spirit, sanctions the feeling in 
the very direction he gives for the mode of its 
exercise: "Is any merry? let him sing psalms" 
(James v. 13). In the personal example of oor 
Master we cannot expect to find so light a thing 
as merriment. He was emphatically the man of 
sorrows. The weight of the world's sin lay heavy 
upon his heart. The intense sadness of a personal 
ministry rejected by his brethren after the flesh, 
and to be requited upon them in the destruction 
of the holy city, and the dispersion through the 
world of the chosen race, and the profound sight 
which his omniscience enabled him to take of all 
the disasters of human sin, must have chastened 
the spirit of our Lord from any outward overflow 
of buoyancy, and have given a touch of sadness 
even to his brightest times. But there is nothing 
to indicate that our blessed Master could not sym- 
pathise with innocent mirth, since he did not dis- 
dain to take part in the marriage feast at Cana, 
and provide the means for its enj6yment. 

While, however, there is enough in Scripture to 
show the lawfulness of merriment, there is also 
very much to warn us of its dangers, and to incul- 
.^te the maintenance of a rigid watch alike over 
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its sources and over its indulgence. The warning 
examples of Scripture are especially full of 
meaning. It was amid their idolatrous merriment 
that the Philistines called for Samson to make 
sport for them, when the blinded and fettered cham 
pion of Israel pulled down the house of Dagon 
on the exulting enemies of the people of God. 
It was amidst the drunken merriment of Nabal 
that he made light of David's anger, and it was the 
reaction of fear, when the " wine had gone out of 
him," that precipitated his death. It was when 
Amnon's heart was merry with wine that he was 
slain in an unguarded moment by the command 
of Absalom. It* was in merriment that Ahab 
drowned alike his passion and his conscience, 
while Jezebel had schemed the death of Naboth 
— *' Arise and eat bread, and let thine heart be 
merry. I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite." It was when Ahasuerus was merry 
with wine that he forgot the respect due to himself 
and to his queen, and commanded Vashti to be 
brought into the midst of his drunken revels. It 
was the expression of the rich fool's carnal pride 
and worldlhiess when, in our Lord's words, he said 
to his soul, " Eat, drink, and be merry," little think- 
ing of the sentence, even then issuing against him, 
** This night shall thy soul be required of thee." 

Thus, if on one side Scripture permits the 
merriment of the wise, it does not fail to warn us 
against that of the fooL The distinction thus 
asserted to exist between them cannot fail to be 
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recognised by the common experience of man. 
There is a merriment so free and natural, so 
spontaneous and light-hearted, so genial and in- 
nocent, that its influence is irresistible. It flows 
like the bubbling waters that spring from some 
deep fountain, sparkling in their purity, and 
musical in their flow. The gravest of men cannot 
but sympathise more or less with it, as it relaxes 
the mind by calling it away from its burden of 
care, and refreshes and renews the spirits. Such, for 
instance, is the merriment of childhood ; such the 
merriment of cheerful intercourse, when every 
word is kind and gentle ; such the merriment of 
buoyant spirits in those occasional hours of bright 
enjoyment, when a healthy mind in a healthy 
body catches the influence of some special scene 
or special occasion. In such merriment, when, from 
some personal cause, we are unable to enter into 
it, we yet find no element of pain or displeasure. 

But there is another kind of memment with 
which we may sometimes be brought into con- 
tact, in regard to which our feelings are very 
different It is, perhaps, so wild and extreme, 
so exceeds the limits of all sobriety, and, perhaps, 
of aU propriety likewise, that it shocks us; or 
perhaps it is so strained, forced, and unnatural, 
that it jars upon the feelings like a note of dis- 
cord instead of a strain of harmony ; or it may 
be rude and reckless, more like the excitement 
of an irrational animal than that of a think- 
ing or feeling being ; or it may be drawn from 
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Buch sources and exhibited in such a way as to 
shock the instmctive sense of propriety by its 
glaring inconsistency with the circumstances of 
man himself, and of the mingled life and death 
amid which he lives. Such merriment is weighted 
with pain, not winged with pleasure. We may 
hear it sometimes breaking from the midst of 
some drunken revel, or shouted boisterously from 
some streetK5omer in our crowded cities, where 
men and women meet, disgracing alike their 
manhood and their womanhood by shameless 
words and deeds. We listen with a feeling which 
would be disgust if it were not grief and pity. " I 
Bald of laughter. It is mad : and of mirth, What 
doeth it ?" (Eccl. ii. 2.) « It is better to hear the 
rebuke of the wise, than for a man to hear the 
song of fools ; for, as the crackling of thorns under 
a pot," a thing as noisy and a thing as short-lived, 
** so is the laughter of the fool " (Eccl. vii. 6). 

It is the peculiarity of such merriment that it 
adds nothing to happiness, and may even detract 
from it To be merry is by no means the same 
thing as to be happy. Happiness is the habitual 
condition of the heart, the highest state of satis- 
faction and enjoyment that can be permanently 
maintained. Occasional excitement is not happi- 
ness ; nor can the mind endure to be permanently 
excited. Excessive merriment of the spirits is 
almost always followed by corresponding periods 
of depression, produced either by the frequency or 
by the exhausting excess of merriment. Some 
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very touching stories are told of laem who have 
made it their business to minister to other men's 
merriment, but have been themselves the victims 
of intense depression of mind and exhaiistioii of 
spirits. Hence it is not happiness to divide life 
into alternations of excessive excitement and ex- 
cessive depression. Such an extravagance of plea- 
sure destroys itseK, just as extravt^ance in living 
may do. For instance, it is so when persons, instead 
of maintaining an equable state of domestic com- 
fort, prefer to make a great display one day and 
pinch themselves almost of necessaries ihe next ; 
or when they spend on one day's excessive enjoy- 
ment the means whidi would have sufficed to 
provide for the comforts of a week. It is juert the 
same fault when we exhaust ourselves by excesave 
merriment only to sink into excessive dep-ession. 

It must be remarked, that the love of merri- 
ment, like the love of all outward excitement, 
grows by indulgence. It acts as a stimulant, 
and persons become unable to do without it. 
What was once occasional becomes habituaL Men 
ceasing to have sources of pleasure in themselves, 
seek it in some violent emotion outside. The 
power of calmer enjoyments is lost in the love of 
exciting merriment^ and a taste for simple and 
social pleasures, so destroyed is never to be re- 
gained. Here, therefore, is the first practical dis- 
tinction between the merriment of the wise and 
the fooL The wise man never permits it to 
become so excessive as to exhaust him by its 
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indulgence. Whenever merriment serves by its 
reaction to depress the mind, and lower it below 
its ordinary and habitual peacefulness, it is exces- 
sive, and has overleaped the limits of Christian 
propriety and prudence. 

But further, merriment may destroy happiness 
when it is drawn from sinful sources. Indulgence 
in excessive merriment has often ruined the 
healthy taste for innocent and rational pleasures. 
The morbid love of excitement craves for its grati- 
fication, and sin alone perhaps can give it For 
instance, if a man has no pleasure in the sweet 
affections of home, and wishes for what will make 
him forget himself in temporary excitement, he 
will find it in the riotous revelling of the drunkard, 
in the orgies of yonder public-house, or the wild 
licence of the throng of reeling men and shame- 
less women, who make the theatre echo with their 
screams and laughter — scenes fit only for night 
and darkness, and from which seen in the glare of 
day even the morality of the world turns away in 
abhorrence. The love of merriment may become a 
master feeling, reckless of anything else so long 
as the merriment can be procured. It is, there- 
fore, a sin in itself, and a nursing mother of sins. 
It leads to vice by a thousand paths, all alike gay 
and tempting to the eye, all alike leading down 
into the pit. Such merriment is but like poison 
in a sweetened cup, where the sweetness soon 
passes away from the lips, but the poison enters 
into the very blood. It is like taking an opiate, 
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lulling the sensations into imaginary bliss for an 
hour to create both real and imaginary horrors after- 
wards. Here is the second distinctipn between 
the merriment of the wise and the fool. If it be 
supplied from sin it is the fool's, not the wise 
man's, pleasure. "There is no peace, saith the 
Lord, unto the wicked " (Isa. xlviii 22). 

Further, merriment is false if it be simply out- 
ward, and derived from outward sources. Happi- 
ness is inward. Its spring must be in the heart, 
however much cmtward things may add to it. So 
long as the inward happiness and the outward 
merriment go hand in hand, the one but the ex- 
pression and result of the other, all may be well. 
But directly they are separated, and we are merry 
without being happy, or perhaps the more merry 
because we are not happy, then all is wrong. Not 
only has the merriment itself no true life, but it is 
transient as a shadow, and becomes the source of 
positive evil. For it enables the mind to forget its 
real xmhappiness, and forgetting it, to neglect the 
only true means of curing it. It is a kind of sop, 
a stupefying draught, that helps a man to lay 
to rest, and forget in the excitement of the 
moment the causes of abiding sorrow that exist 
within. The mistake may be made, and often is 
made, even in temporal things. Men have suf- 
fered some great grief, and instead of seeking 
consolation in Him who is the author of peace and 
the God of all comfort, and so laying to the heart 
his blessed teaching that the balm of Gilead may 
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heal the soul's wonnds, they try to bear grief 
by forgetting it in some outward merriment I 
have known a case, so strange is hnman nature^ 
where a man has plunged into fatal sin out of grief 
for a dead wife. 

But though this depth may not be reached, the 
thing itself is equally a folly and a sin. It is a 
sin because it rejects the lessons God would 
teach by sorrow, and refuses its Divine and 
only proper comforter. It is a folly, because 
it only exasperates the wound. The painful 
thought recurs only the more painfully for the 
effort to forget it, and the bleeding sore festers 
eyen unto death where, under wiser treatment, the 
very bones which God has broken might have 
rejoiced. But if this be true in regard to things 
of earth, it is still more signally true in regard to 
things of eternity. Thousands of men try to forget 
God and their souls, their sins and their Saviour, 
their death and the judgment beyond, in the mad 
merriment of the hour. The temporary forget- 
fulness is broken, meanwhile, by the stings of 
awakened remorse, and wiU end in an everlasting 
woe hereafter. Truly, to be merry is not to be 
happy. The forced excitement may be but a flimsy 
veil to hide an endless agony beneath. " Even in 
laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the end of 
that mirth is heaviness " (Prov. xiv. 13). 

Lastly, it is the merriment of the fool, not 
of the wise, when it depends upon neglect of 
Christian hopes and Christian obligations. There 

q2 
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is a certain seriousness and solemnity, a certdn 
reserve and caution even in the innocent merri- 
ment of a wise man. He never can forget those 
great truths in regard to his soul, and God, and 
eternity, that make up the prominent features of 
his life. He never can lose sight of his own con- 
dition here below as a sinner saved by grace, and 
as a sworn soldier and servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ He ever acts and ever enjoys himself as 
one who remembers the transient nature of all our 
life below, and that it is appointed unto all men 
once to die, but after death the judgment. His 
merriment, therefore, must be such as becomes a 
sinner in a world of temptation, as befits an im- 
mortal being in his brief journey to his everlasting 
home. To suppose that the remembrance of such 
truths is fatal even to enjoyment, is a great mis- 
take. To forget them is fatal to happiness, to 
remember them only deepens it. The recollection 
may indeed chasten and moderate the possible 
excesses of our merriment, but It will at the same 
time sweeten and perpetuate it. It will prevent^ 
through the grace of God, our forgetting to be 
wise as well as merry. It will set us on our 
guard against sin and its subtle temptations. It 
will keep alive the dignity of our calling as sons of 
God and heirs of glory, and so doing will throw 
fresh brightness over all human pleasures, while 
we draw our merriment from its true source, and 
fulfil the Apostle's injunction, ''Bejoice in the 
Lord alway, and again I say, rejoice." 
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The Tirtuous woman of Scripture — ^Tme beauty moral not 
physical — ^Independent of social portion — Feminine and 
manly beauty distinguished — The perfect model in Christ— 
The transforming energy of the Holy Ghost. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. 

Beauty in women. Prov, xii. 4 ; xiv. i. ; xviii. 22 ; xix. 14 ; 

xxxi. 10, 31 ; 1 Tim. iL 9—14; Titus u. 3—6; 1 Peter 

iii. 1, 7. 
Beauty in the Christian. 1 Cor. xiii. ; Gal. v. 22 ; Eph. v. 27 ; 

2 Tim. ii. 1 ; 2 Peter i. 7. 
Beauty in God. Pa. xzviL 4 ; L 2 ; xc. 17 ; xcvi. 6 ; laa. 

iv. 2 ; xxviii. 6 • xxxiii. 17 ; S. Song vL 4 ; Zech. ix. 17. 



INSTANCES. 

The generosity and lofty oourtesy of Alnraham. Oen. xiiL 8 ; 

xviiL 1 — 8. 
Saul taller than all the men of Israel, perishing disgracefully. 

1 Sam. xxxi. 4. 

The tenderness and sympathy of David. 1 Sam. xxvi. 11 ; 

2 Sam. xxiiL 17. 

The worthless personal comeliness of Absalom. 2 SaT.\ 

xiv. 25. 
The faithful affection of Ruth. Puth i. 16. 
The prudence of Abigail. 1 Sam. xxv. 3. 
Jonathan's love for David. 2 Sam. i. 26. 
The piety of Hezekiah. 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. 
The nobleness of Nehemiah. Neh. passim. 
The consistent piety of Esther. Esther iv. 16. 
The good Samaritan. Luke x. 33. 
Christ, holy, harmless, undefiled. 2 Cor. v. 21 ; JEeh. vii. 26 

1 Peter ii. 21 ; 1 tTohn ii. 1. 
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O, what makes woman lovely ? Yirtne, faiih. 
And gentleness in suffering ; an endurance 
Through scorn and trial ; these call beauty forth, 
Give it the stamp celestial, and admit it 
To sisterhood with angels. 



For the character of its subject so passage iji 
Scripture possesses more touching and graphic 
beauty than the description of the virtuous woman 
in the last chapter of the Proverbs. The literary 
merit of the portrait is seen in the vividness with 
which it sets before us the very image of the 
person described. We appear to follow her 
almost with our eyes, as blessing and blessed she 
walks within her home and sheds the savour of her 
rirtues on every side of her. The passage requires, 
however, to be read carefully, and the different 
elements to be discriminated one by one before we 
can properly combine them in a connected whole. 
It will then be found to express a happy balance of 
qualities as justly proportioned to each other as 
are the various parts of some lovely landscape, or 
the features of some exquisite face produced by 
the hand of the painter or the sculptor in ideal 
grace and loveliness. The description corrects 
many popular mistakes regarding the true ele- 
ments of human dignity and worth ; and while its 
^xact features can only be reproduced in the 
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J graces of Christian womanhood, its general cha- 
racter and spirit are no whit less applicable to the 
virtues of manhood likewise. 

The portrait is eminently feminine. It does 
not contain a single feature contrary to womanly 
delicacy and refinement Gentleness and grace are 
everywhere. Yet there is no weakness in it, as if 
feebleness, either of mind or of body, were in- 
separable from gentleness. On the contrary, great 
activity of body is there, as if to remind us that God 
makes a woman's strength adequate to a woman's 
work. She is described as maintaining habits of 
unflagging industry and attention, and giving, as it 
were, the tone to all her household. With bodily 
activity is combined intelligence and thought- 
Mness for the practical business of life — ^"She 
considereth a field, and buyeth it : with the fruit of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard." She is a 
wise counsellor in all the anxieties of life — '^ She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom.'* Her intellect 
is vigorous and cultivated — '* Strength and honour 
are her clothing, and she shall rejoice in time 
to come." Yet thus endowed she does not con- 
sider the little concerns of domestic management 
• beneath her notice, or faU into the snare of calk 
' ing into question the wisdom of God's arrange^ 
ment in apportioning to the woman a defined 
sphere of usefulness, as if there were something in 
home duties derogatory to her dignity. The mis- 
take is often made. The consciousness of pos- 
sessing an active and cultivated intellect has been 
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a snare to many women, and has led them to 
regard the little graceful accomplishments and 
useful acts of domestic life as unworthy of their 
attention. A greater mistake, or one more fatal to 
woman's real influence, can scarcely be conceived. 
It is very different here. Strength of mind is com- 
bined with all the little arts of social economy, 
and with unremitting attention to their details. 
The provision for the household, the occupation of 
her servants, the supply of appropriate clothing 
for every season as it comes, are the objects of her 
care. It is God's will that a woman's strength of 
mind should not be shown in the neglect of her 
appropriate duties, but in their more active and 
eflScient discharge. The little things of life neither 
incapacitate for the greater, nor do the greater 
destroy the inclination for the little. 

The same union of qualities is extended to 
other things. The virtuous woman of the passage 
is skilled in economical thrift and management, 
yet economy neither runs into parsimony, nor 
care for her own household into neglect of others — 
" She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy." Active 
supervision of all her dependants does not give 
acrimony to the temper, or sharpness to the 
tongue — ^^'She looketh well to the ways of her 
household," but "in her tongue is the law of 
kindness." Thus she is the depository of her 
husband's secrets, his trusted adviser in times of 
diflSculty, and yet at the same time the confidant 
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of all her children's thoughts and wishes. Theie 
can be no separation of interests where the virtuous 
and tender woman is the comiuon bond of them 
all, smoothing down by her loving ministrations 
the rough corners of daily intercourse. Gentle 
counsel and wise advice, and unwearying sympathy, 
all are hers, as she winds herself, amid life*s mingled 
joys and sorrows, the more closely around the 
heart — "Her children arise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her." 

Lastly, all this minute attention to life's little 
cares and duties does not unfit her for higher and 
better things. It is not with her as with so many, 
that earthly cares make her forget heavenly hopes, 
or that human love steals her heart from God. Oh 
how many have made fatal shipwreck on this 
rock, and called down upon themselves and those 
they love the chastising hand of God. Her soul 
and the world to come have the master place in 
her affections. So far are her domestic interests 
from making her forget God, that it is from God 
she derives strength to do, and wisdom to guide, 
and the blessing to prosper. "A woman that 
feareth the Lord she shall be praised." How many 
wives and mothers may study this description, and 
by the grace of God mould themselves after this 
model, and see in this portrait the true beauty and 
dignity of woman ! 

We can picture to ourselves the living person, a 
centre of light and joy, giving and receiving 
pleasure, loving and by all beloved ; the object of 
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trusting affection, the spring of loving Bympathies, 
the centre of an honoured circle of kindly feelings 
and mutual enjoyments. Can we not picture her, 
and admire while we realise the portrait? The 
voice of God himself ratifies the judgment: 
** Who can find a viiiuous woman ? her price is 
far above rubies." 

Yet the beauty is wholly moraL Of the out- 
ward grace of face and person there is not a hint. 
It may be there or not; but it does not enter 
into our thought. It is the beauty of cha- 
racter, of well-balanced virtues, blending together 
the strcmg with the delicate and tender, that 
charms us in the portrait. Pure unselfishness, 
strong sense of duty, generous kindness, sensitive 
sympathy, and high over-mastering principle, con- 
stitute the picture. This is the true and per- 
manent beauty. This really touches the heart, 
satisfies the judgment, retains the affections. This 
is the true spring of love. " Favour is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain." They are good in them- 
selves, the result of the Creator's handiwork, tho 
objects of our just admiration. The pleasure 
excited by beauty, whether in outward scenes or 
living persons, is to some minds very great in- 
deed. It gratifies the eye, but does not touch the 
heart. It can be no true spring of affection. A 
love with no other basis than this is poor and 
miserable indeed, a thing not worth having, incom- 
petent to survive the wear and tear of life, and 
bear the rough contacts of actual existence. They 
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are doubtful and vain, because outward beauty 
may be but the mask for moral deformity. Beneatii 
its fair outside, narrow selfishness, mean ingrati- 
tude, treacherous unfaithfulness, hollow insin- 
cerity, ungovemed tempers and evil passions, may 
all live. It is sometimes difficult to realise their 
presence under a fair outside, but experience com- 
pels us to recognise the possibility. Where it 
exists, the outward beauty only becomes detestable 
from the evil that it covers. They are deceitful 
and vain, because they are transitory and fleeting 
gifts. Those who foolishly build their claims to 
happiness upon them, build indeed upon the sand, 
and rest their strength upon the reed. A sudden 
accident, a withering disease, may destroy them 
in a moment, like a flower blighted by the frost or 
stricken by the storm. Let them endure their 
longest, and they are but like the grass, that to-day 
is and to-morrow is cast into the oven. Beneath 
the soft cheek of youth and beauty lurk unseen 
the mortal seeds of dissolution and decay. No 
care can avoid them. A few years, and the cheek 
withers, and the hair turns grey, and the fresh 
buoyancy is changed for decrepitude. The vain 
attempt to hide the inevitable change only sours 
the temper and gives bitterness to the heart. 
The outward beauty passes away under that very 
advance of age which does but ripen and perfect 
the true and inward beauty. Chastened perchance 
with sorrow, and sobered by trial, it grows richer 
by experience, and beneath the teaching of God's 
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blessed Spirit matures on eartli that it may bloom 
everlastingly in heaven. It is the very reflec- 
tion of God himself, wrought by grace upon the 
soul, the image of God, lost at the fall, but 
now renewed again into more than its primeval 
glory. 

But it must be remembered that this true 
beauty is not dependent on any special position or 
relationship in life. The portrait has been drawn 
by the pen of inspiration in regard to the wife 
and the mother, but it is not confined either 
to the one or the other. The same lofty disinter- 
estedness, the same purity of motive, the same 
nobility of feeling, the same elevation of prin- 
ciple, the same activity, kindness, benevolence, 
and wisdom, may exist in any sphere of life, and 
in any rank. In any sphere ; for God will bless 
the l^e he himself orders. Should it be his will 
that some should pass through the world without 
gathering round them the ever new and clusfering 
relationships of family life, what then? Has not 
God given to each a place; some circle of influ- 
ence within which the kindly virtues may act, 
and shed around them the same holy influences ? 
It may be in any station, in the cottage of the 
poorest as fully as in the palace of the wealthiest. 
There are some men and women who bring a 
natiural refinement and delicacy with them into 
the world, which no hard struggles of daily 
poverty can rub off, as there are some so mean and 
coarse, and churlish, that no rank and wealth can 
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polish them. The true beauty is God's making; 
it is his impress upon the soul, and there is no 
respect of persons with him. 

But further ; this beauty of character is as ap- 
plicable to manhood as to womanhood. The type 
is only very slightly modified ; the same kind- 
liness, generosity, and readiness of sympathy, may 
exist in both. We only need to bear this in mind, 
that as the beauty of the feminine character is 
not destroyed by strength and vigour, so long as 
her proper sphere is maintained, and her peculiar 
graces cultivated, so the masculine character is 
not destroyed by tenderness of feeling and a loving 
sympathy with every form of suffering. Some 
persons suppose it to be unmanly to yield to emo- 
tion, and would not on any accoimt be seen to 
shed a tear. This is a great mistake. It may be 
unmanly to allow emotion to interfere with active 
duty, but it is not unmanly to feel emotion. 
The strongest and mightiest man that ever lived 
was our blessed Master, for in him were combined 
both the God and the man, and yet he wept over 
Jerusalem, and dropped his tears over the grave of 
dead Lazarus. His weeping has been recorded for 
our learning. It shows not alone that he was truly 
man, and so shared all the affections and sympa- 
thies of man, but it also shows what true manhood 
is. Who shall dare to call tears unmanly since 
Jesus wept. We should not weep, indeed, on 
little and trivial occasions, but it is no true man- 
liness, no true strength, to crush emotion, or be 
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ashan^ed of exhibiting its outward tokens. 
Where it is right to feel, it is right to show that 
we feel. As the beauty of the woman's character 
is not all tenderness without strength, so the 
beauty of the man's character is not all strength 
without tenderness. There is no true dignity in 
rude insensibility — no true courage in being 
ashamed to feel. 

Happily, God has been pleased to give us 
one perfect example, one consummate character 
of unsullied beauty, without a spot of corruption, 
a trace of sinful weakness, to mar it. The cha- 
racter of our blessed Master has been the subject of 
rapturous admiration even to the infidel. The 
very men who deny liis Messiahship, and count 
the blood of his covenant an imholy thing, yet 
bow the knee and adore before his character. His 
unselfish and unutterable love, his noble self-for- 
getfulness, his constant fortitude and sublime 
patience, his gentleness and humility, his tender 
compassion and unfailing sympathy with every 
form of human suflTering, were yet combined with 
a Divine strength of will, an uncompromising 
firmness, an unflinching courage to denounce the 
false, an unspotted singleness of purpose, a match- 
less holiness, an unerring wisdom, and an Almighty 
power. His character stamps the signet of Divine 
inspuation on the very Gospels which record it. 
The more closely it is watched the more we wonder 
and admire it. Gentle without weakness, firm 
without harshness, faithful without uncharitable 
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nesSy strong without intolerance, with all gracds, 
all virtuesy all perfections in one, the still living 
tTesTis, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
stands before the soul, the centre of the world's 
wonder, praise, and admiration. 

Are we then ambitious of attaining the true 
beauty, and of conciliating to ourselves, as we pass . 
through life, affection and respect? Do we wish 
to be transformed more and more perfectly into 
the standard of God himself? The Model after 
which we shall be formed, and the Agent whose 
sanctifying power shall accomplish the change, are 
both at hand. 

I. We have the model in our Master. It 
should be the constant effort of the Christian to 
realise the conception of Jesus till he stands 
before us, to the eye of faith a person as actual 
as he was to the bodily eyes of the Apostles, and 
till we seem to follow his footsteps, and grow into 
his likeness. We need a much more close and 
frequent study of the Gospel histories than is 
usually given to them. It is not enough to read 
them as so many statements of dry facts ; as for 
instance, that, our Lord opened the eyes of blind 
Bartimeus, or fed the five thousand, or rebuked 
the winds and the waves. But we need to recall 
and picture to ourselves all the circumstances of 
the narrative, to realise the exact mode of his 
acting and speaking, to conceive the scenes, times, 
events; in short, we need to give them reality, 
and treat them as actual things, and not mere 
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dreamy shadows of the past We need to meditate 
over them till the august Jesus filk all our heart 
with his image, and wins all our affection with his 
entrancing beauty. The benefits of thus realising 
Christ will be many and great. Even should we 
be unable to describe in words his character, we 
shall not fail to feel its excellency. Our hearts will 
catch his likeness as we dwell upon his features. 
A slow sweet process of assimilation will bring us 
nearer and nearer to him, day by day. And as we 
thus know him more, the knowledge will solve 
many practical difficulties in the Christian life. We 
feel, by a kind of instinct, what is consistent or 
inconsistent with him, and find no difficulty in 
saying how he would have acted and felt under 
circumstances, not actually recorded. Are we 
doubtful then how we should act or feel in special 
circumstances ? Let the image of Christ be placed 
before you. Were he in your place what would 
be his conduct, what his words? What Christ 
would do the Christian must do. Here must be 
our rule, for he has left us an example that we 
should follow in his footsteps, ** who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth " (1 Pet. ii. 
21, 22). 

II. To such a model no man can reach in his 
own strength. The transforming energy must come 
from God the Holy Ghost. He alone is competent 
to plant the new and heavenly life, beating pulse 
for pulse with the life of God himself, within the 
human souL He alone can maintain that life, 
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and enable the Christian to grow into the perfect 
likeness of his Master. But the Spirit must be 
sought in daily prayer, or else in its absence 
the soul, like some arid soil, scorched by the 
Eastern sun, will lie bare and barren, instead of 
blooming as the garden of the Lord, and blossom- 
ing as the rose. There must be a close walk with 
God, that, in that daily contact of the soul with 
him the lines of his image, like true beauty, may 
be renewed upon the heart Nothing less tJian 
this will suffice ; for to act up to this lofty standard 
involves such contmued denial of ourselves, such 
constant victory over self-indulgence, such sus- 
tained superiority to petty personal feelings and 
fretful tempers, that nothing but the sense of Grod's 
constant presence, and the abiding joy of it, can 
sustain a Christian under the conflict. But then 
what del^ht will there be here ; what glory here- 
after t What delight here in the very society of 
Grod, in the dwelling of the heart upon our 
Master's image, in the sense of his love, and the 
growth of the soul's new life in righteousness and 
peace I What glory hereafter, when we shall see, 
fece to face, Him whom we see now through a 
glass, darkly, and waking up after His likeness 
shall be for ever satisfied with it I 
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